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COMMUNITY STUDIES IN READING 


III. READING HABITS OF ADULT NON-USERS 
OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY’ 


HELEN A. RIDGWAY 


munity about ten miles from the center of New York 

City, which can be reached easily and quickly by subway, 
elevated railway, train, or bus. Although a part of the Borough 
of Queens since 1898, it has had a long independent history and 
still preserves its identity and its pride in local traditions. 

In addition to excellent schools, including a large senior high 
school, Flushing has several very active churches, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, an armory, and three moving- 
picture theaters. Some thirty organizations—political, social, 
philanthropic, and literary—make for a very active club life. 
Flushing is also known for its places of historical interest and as 
the home of many prominent musicians, artists, and writers. 

In 1930 the population was 55,608, but by January 1, 1934, 
the date of this study, it had increased to 63,400, according to a 
reliable estimate. On the latter date, 19,481 persons, or 32.5 per 
cent of the population, were registered card-holders at either the 
Flushing Branch Library, located at one end of the main busi- 


* Helen A. Ridgway, “The reading habits of adult non-users of the public library in 
a typical metropolitan community.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, October, 1934. 
I 


ALUSHING, NEW YORK, is a suburban residential com- 
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ness street, or at a smaller branch of the Queens Borough Public 
Library in a store building at the extreme eastern edge of the 
community. Near each of these branch libraries there is a book- 
store with an active rental collection, and many of the drug 
stores also have circulating libraries. 

Choice of group to be studied.—Since it has already been dis- 
covered that distance and accessibility are potent factors which 
affect library use,? and since printed lists of names and ad- 
dresses of voters are readily available from the Board of Elec- 
tions, the investigation was limited to the registered voters liv- 
ing in the election district in which the Flushing Branch Library 
is located. 

The greater part of this district lies on the side of the library 
away from the business section of the community, and only one 
street is more than a quarter of a mile from the library. Practi- 
cally every resident in the district, therefore, must pass by the 
library to get to the business section or to any form of public 
transportation. Furthermore, several social and economic 
classes and various kinds of dwellings are represented in this 
area. There are three modern apartment houses varying in size 
and type, several old family residences, many one- or two-story 
frame houses, and, in the poorer section, regular tenements. 

The use of the list of registered voters restricted the study to 
citizens who were over twenty-one years of age and literate. 
Many were taxpayers as well as voters, and therefore could be 
expected to take some interest in a public institution for which 
they were indirectly responsible. When the names of the 480 
registered voters in the election district chosen? were checked 
with the names of borrowers registered at the Flushing Branch 
Library, it was found that only 101, or 21 per cent of the voters 
had taken out library cards during the three-year registration 
period just ended, while 379 people, or 78.9 per cent, were not 
card-holders and were, therefore, non-users of the library in the 

2F. L. Goodenough, “Factors conditioning municipal library circulation,” School 
and society, XXIV (July 10, 1926), 58. 


3 New York City. Borough of Queens. Board of Elections. List of registered voters 
for the year 1933. Fourth Assembly District, 208th Election District, pp. 319-20. 
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sense in which that term is used throughout this study (see 
Table I). 

Method used to obtain information.—\t was decided that the 
most effective way to obtain information about the reading hab- 
its of these 379 non-users was through personal interviews. 
Although often criticized because of the time it consumes, the 
interview method does afford the opportunity to talk directly 
with the people, to encourage their comments, to clear up any 
misunderstandings, and to discover the characteristic attitudes 
toward the library which go far deeper than mere stated reasons 
for non-use. By this method, also, the investigator hoped to 


























TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF THE 480 ReGisTerRED VoTERs 
NuMBER PERCENTAGE 
Group : 

Men | Women Total Men Women Total 
Library card-holders. . 39 | 62 | 101 14.1% | 30.2%] 21.0% 
Non-users of the library 236 | 143 379 85.8 | 69.7 78.9 
Total i 275 | 205 | 480 100.0f | 100.0f | 100.of 

| | | 








* To be read: Of the 480 registered voters, 14.1 per cent of the men, 30.2 per cent of the women, and 
21.0 per cent of the entire group are library card-holders. 
t The slight error in the sum of the items is due to the use of only one decimal. 


reach many people who would probably ignore a questionnaire. 
A comparison of the results obtained by the interview method 
used in this study and those obtained by Miss Kelley* through 
the use of questionnaires shows that this assumption was justi- 
fied, for the percentage of return from the interviews was more 
than double the percentage of return from the questionnaires, 
even though the former method was not as successful in procur- 
ing such personal information as age, amount of schooling, and 
nationality. 

The interviews were usually made without any previous re- 
quest or notice. Armed with a letter of introduction from the 
director of the Queens Borough Public Library, which, however, 


4 Grace Osgood Kelley, Woodside does read! A survey of the reading interests and 
habits of a local community (Jamaica, N.Y.: Queens Borough Public Library, 1935). 
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proved to be unnecessary, the interviewer went from house to 
house ringing doorbells and making inquiries of any person 
whose name appeared on the printed list. In only a few in- 
stances was information refused. 

Cards requesting an interview were sent to all persons who 
had not been reached after three visits had been made to their 
homes. Whenever the person sought was not at home, the in- 
formation desired was obtained from other members of the 
family, if possible, as this method had already been proved suc- 
cessful in North Evanston.’ The results from these secondary 


TABLE Il 


ANALYSIS OF THE 379 NON-USERS OF THE LIBRARY 

















Group Men Women Total Grand Total 
Moved away....... 25 8 33 
Staff members............. 3 4 7 
Ec ecadstentnes fae I 2 3 
No reply to postal cards. . . 73 35 108 
Reply, but no interview. . . 2 I 3 154 
Primary interviews......... 52 64 116 
Secondary interviews...... 80 29 109 225° 
ere a 236 143 379 379 

















* The percentage of return is 59.3. 


interviews, however, were recorded separately from the primary 
interviews, where direct information was obtained. 

A more complete analysis of the 379 non-users of the library 
is shown in Table II. In all, 225 interviews were obtained, in- 
cluding 116 primary and 109 secondary interviews. Of these 225 
people, about one-third were genuinely interested. The other 
two-thirds were only mildly interested or indifferent, except for 
a very few who were suspicious, annoyed, or definitely antago- 
nistic. The length of the interviews varied from five minutes to 
three-quarters of an hour, but the greater number lasted from 
ten to twenty minutes, and only twelve took more than half an 
hour. 


s W. S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, The reading interests and habits of adults (New York: 
Macmillan, 1930), p. 173- 
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From the very first it was apparent that only the briefest 
notes could be taken during an interview, if at all, and these 
notes were made very casually on the back of the P-slip contain- 
ing the name and address of the person being located. For pur- 
poses of uniformity, ready comparisons, and greater ease in 
tabulating results, an interview form was devised (see Appen- 
dix). Although in topical rather than question form, many of 
the headings in this outline were suggested by the question- 
naires used by Dr. Waples and by Miss Kelley in their studies. 

As the study progressed, it was soon evident that there were 
many inaccuracies in the printed list of registered voters. It was 
found, also, that people were very reluctant to give such person- 
al information about themselves as age, marital status, amount 
of education, and nationality. Accordingly, the original regis- 
tration records kept by the Board of Elections were consulted 
and data secured on all these points except education. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP STUDIED 


Sex and marital status.—As Table III indicates, 58.6 per cent 
of the 225 non-users interviewed are men, and 41 per cent are 
women. A glance at Table II will show that this proportion of 
men and women is approximately the same as that found in the 
total group of 379 non-users previously analyzed. The fact that 
the percentage of men who do not use the library is greater than 
the percentage of women is brought out still more clearly, per- 
haps, in Table I, which classifies the 480 registered voters as 
either card-holders or non-users of the library. Although only 
57.2 per cent of the people in this original group are men, 85.8 
per cent of the men do not use the library in contrast with only 
69.7 per cent of the women. Similar evidence of the greater use 
of the library by women had been obtained by both Miss 
Kelley® and B. Lamar Johnson.’ 

Further consideration of Table III will show that 81.3 per 
cent of the non-users interviewed are married, the percentage of 


6 Op. cit. 
7“Adult reading interests as related to sex and marital status,” School review, 
XL (January, 1932), 33-43- 
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married men being much greater than that of married women. 
In order to discover whether marital status really has any direct 
bearing on use and non-use of the library, however, additional 
data are necessary, as there are also a greater number of married 
people in the original group of registered voters. Significant in- 
formation on this point has already been supplied by Mr. John- 
son in the study just mentioned. He found that while sex has 
little influence on the number who read newspapers and maga- 


TABLE III 


NON-USERS OF THE LIBRARY ACCORDING TO 
Sex AnD Marita Status 








Number Percentage 





Single men 17 7 
Married men 11 51 
ee ee ee 25 II. 
Married women 68 


Total single i 42 
Total married 183 
Total men 132 
CO ee ee 93 











Total menandwomen...| , 225 
! 


_ To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 7.5 per cent are 
single men. 





zines, women tend to be readers of books more often than men, 
and that single women read books more often than married 
women. Among the men, however, marital status has no influ- 
ence on the percentage of those who read books, magazines, or 
newspapers.* Closely related to these facts is Mr. Johnson’s 
further discovery that women use the public library, which em- 
phasizes the reading of books, more than men, and also that 
single women use it more than married women.? 

Age groups.—In Table IV, the non-users of the library have 
been classified according to age groups—each group, except the 
first, covering a range of ten years. Since all of the people being 
studied are registered voters, there is no one less than twenty- 


8 [bid., p. 36. 9 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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one years of age. Three men in their seventies, as well as one 
man over eighty years old, have been included in the group of 
people “over 60.” The fact that over a third of the women 
merely gave their age as “over 21,” when they registered to 
vote, naturally affects the accuracy of the other figures in the 
table. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that over half of the 
total number of men and women are in either their thirties or 
forties. 

Since it is the older women, usually, who decline to give their 
exact ages, 16 per cent is probably a reliable figure for the propor- 


TABLE IV 


Non-uSERS OF THE Lisrary AccorDING TO AGE 








NumBer PERCENTAGE 





Ace Group 
Women } Women Total 





20’s 16 36 ‘ 197.0° 1] 26.c° 
30's Se 19 53 20.4 23.5 
40's page nae ah 18 58 19.3 25.7 
50’s ‘ 6 31 6.4 1 

Over 60..... ; ; 13 : 2.3 
Over 21f ; 3 34 34-5 1S. 











Dak i oisee swat 132 93 225 100.0 | 100.0 

















* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 15.1 per cent of the men, 17.2 per cent of the women, 
and 16.0 per cent of the entire group are in their 20’s. 
t When they registered to vote, the people in this group merely gave their age as over twenty-one. 


tion of the non-users in their twenties. If seventeen is accepted 
as the earliest age at which most of these people left school, it 
has been only from four to thirteen years since they finished 
their formal education. That this group of non-users is not 
larger is doubtless owing to the increased efforts, in recent 
years, of both the high school and public library to foster read- 
ing habits that will last over into adult life and also to co- 
ordinate their programs so that library use will not cease at 
graduation. 

The idea that reading is essentially confined to the school 
years is still prevalent, however, as shown by such frequent 
comments as: 
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The library is all right for people in school but has nothing to offer adults. 

I never read, but the children go to the library; it helps them with their 
home work, 

My daughter reads but she is still in school. She graduates in June and 
won’t need the library any more. 

I suppose that the younger men who are still in school use the library, but 
I don’t have time now. When I get old and can’t go out maybe I'll do some 
more reading again. 


Occupational groups.—For the purpose of comparison the non- 
users interviewed have been classified in Table V according to 
the occupational groups used by Miss Kelley in the Woodside 

TABLE V 


Non-users OF THE Lisrary AccorpinG To OccuPATION 








NuMBER PERCENTAGE 





OccupaTionat Group 
Men Women 





Teachers 3 5 8 
Other professions. ....... 11 4 15 3 
Homekeepers ° 51 SI ° 
Other non-professions 27 5 
Unemployedt 17 10 27 x 


5 
6 
6 
I 
° 








MR whadiwdeakachs 132 93 225 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 




















* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 2.2 per cent of the men, 5.3 per cent of the women, and 
3-5 per cent of the entire group are teachers. 

t This group includes only the people who have retired or who are regularly dependent upon others. 
Those who are temporarily out of work are listed under their usual occupation. 


library survey. Over 3 per cent of the group are teachers, and 
members of other professions make up approximately 7 per 
cent. “Other professions” as listed account for fifteen people— 
a dentist, a writer of business stories, an interior decorator, two 
engineers, two doctors, two nurses, two musicians, and four 
lawyers. 

The homekeepers include both the housewives and a few paid 
housekeepers and constitute the largest single class of non- 
professional workers. Although only 22.6 per cent of the entire 
group, they account for 54.8 per cent of the women. Over 55 
per cent of all of the people interviewed, however, belong in the 
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“other non-professional” group. These are the secretaries, 
clerks, merchants, storekeepers, business men, salesmen, fire- 
men, policemen, chauffeurs, electricians, janitors, and other 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

In this study, the term “unemployed” has been used to cover 
only the people who have retired or who are regularly dependent 
upon others. Those who are temporarily out of work have been 
listed under their usual occupation. It would seem that the 12 
per cent represented in this group would surely have ample 
leisure for reading, yet many of them gave “no time” as their 
reason for not using the library. 

Miss Kelley found a similar distribution of occupation among 
the non-users of the library in Woodside,"° although her classifi- 
cation included also a large number of students, a group not 
represented in this study primarily because of the minimum age 
limit of twenty-one years. If the students are excluded from 
consideration and the remaining non-users are analyzed by oc- 
cupation, it is found that 8 per cent of the group are teachers, 
16 per cent belong to other professions, over 18 per cent are 
homekeepers, and 48 per cent make up the “other non-profes- 
sional” group. It would seem rather conclusive, therefore, that 
the majority of non-users of the public library are either home- 
keepers or other non-professional workers, and that the latter 
make less use of the library than any other occupational group. 

Education.—When questioned concerning their education, or 
even merely asked to state the number of years of schooling 
they had completed, the people interviewed were reluctant and 
occasionally even hostile. Because of the antagonism thus 
aroused, the question was kept subordinate and was asked only 
when a direct lead was given by the person himself. In most in- 
stances, however, the general educational background became 
evident during the course of the conversation. It was estimated 
that at least 50 per cent of the 116 people with whom primary 
interviews were obtained are either high-school graduates or 
have completed several years of high school, and 20 per cent 
more gave evidence of some college training. On the other hand, 


1° Op. cit. 
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the remaining 30 per cent had very definitely not gone beyond 
the elementary school. 

The approximate accuracy of this estimate is supported by 
Miss Kelley’s findings in Woodside." She found that of the 177 
non-users of the library, 46.3 per cent were high-school students 
or graduates; nearly 30 per cent had gone on to college or pro- 
fessional schools; and about 20 per cent had only an elementary- 
school education. That the percentages in the last two groups 
should be exactly reversed in the present study is probably be- 
cause of the number of Negroes and Italians among the non- 
users interviewed in Flushing. 

Country of birth—It might well be supposed that a large 
number of the non-users of the public library are foreigners and 
so are handicapped in their use of the library by difficulty with 
the language or by unfamiliarity with American institutions. 
On the contrary, Table VI shows that over three-fourths of the 
225 non-users interviewed are native born. To be sure, many of 
them are of foreign parentage, but practically all have been 
brought up in the United States and have been educated in 
American public or private schools. Furthermore, five of the 
other twelve countries represented are English-speaking coun- 
tries; namely, Ireland, England, Scotland, Canada, and New- 
foundland. 

Inquiry concerning the naturalization date of each of the 
foreign-born citizens revealed the fact that the earliest date is 
1892 and the most recent, 1933. Inasmuch as the law requires 
that no alien shall become a citizen until he has resided within 
the United States for five years, every one of the foreign-born 
citizens interviewed must have lived in this country for at least 
that length of time. The range was from five to forty-six years, 
50 per cent of the group having lived here fifteen years or more. 

Italy heads the list of the non-English-speaking countries, 
with seventeen representatives. That it is harder to interest 
Italians in books and in the public library than almost any other 
nationality has already been pointed out by May M. Sweet in 


1 Op. cit. 
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an article written some years ago.” It should be noted, also, 
that twelve of the native-born Americans are Negroes. Like the 
Italians, members of this race have lagged in the appreciation of 


TABLE V! 
Non-users OF THE Liprary ACCORDING 
to Country or Birtu 








Country of Birth Number Percentage 





* 
~J 
+ 


Co0oO0O0O0 0 = = BWW) 


PPS CO OWW PD & HAW 


United States... .. I 
Italy. 
Germany. . 
Ireland... . 
Russia 
Austria 
England 
Scotland 
Sweden 
Canada ; 
Newfoundland 
Norway. 


Poland. . 


a | 


—-—— = = WYO Wns) Ia 





Total 


wv 
nv 
a 
8 
°o 











* This group includes 12 Negroes. 
t To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 77.7 per cent 
were born in the United States. 


books and reading. In their case, however, a more serious hand- 
icap has been a strong racial prejudice against Negroes through- 
out the community, which has limited their educational oppor- 
tunities and has made them feel unwelcome at the library. 


CHARACTER AND SOURCE OF MATERIAL READ 
AND PREFERRED 


Since much of the foregoing information about the general 
characteristics of the non-users of the library was obtained from 
the records of the Board of Elections, the interviews themselves 
were devoted more especially to the character and source of 
material read and preferred, as well as to the factors related to 
non-use of the library. The forms of material most frequently 
read and the forms preferred are analyzed in Tables VII, VIII, 

= “Ttalians and the public library,” Library journal, XLIX (November 15, 1923), 
979-80. 
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and IX. Newspapers proved to be the most popular form, and 

are read either regularly or occasionally by 95 per cent of those 

interviewed. Magazines are read by about 60 per cent of the 
TABLE VII 


Non-USERS OF THE LIBRARY AND Form or Materia Reap 








NuMBER PexcenTaGe 





FReQueNcY 
Magazines Magazines 





Regularly. . 131 66 
Occasionally 4 31 1.7 
eee 89 128 2.6 
I ° 2.6 





























225 225 225 | 100.0 





* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 92.8 per cent read newspapers regularly, 58.2 per cent 
read magazines regularly, and 29.3 per cent read books regularly. 


TABLE VIII 


Non-USERS OF THE LIBRARY AND Form OF MATERIAL PREFERRED 
Analysis of the 116 Primary Interviews 








NuMBER PERCENTAGE 





PREFERENCE 
Women Women 





Newspapers 29 24 53 37.6° 
Magazines 12 16 28 25.0 
Newspapers and magazines 3 12 14.0 

4 12 12.5 
No preference 2 9 10.9 7.7 
errr 2 2 0.0 <9 





g2 64 116 100.0 100.0 100.0 























aus, jo-6 ou ental ee ceaen, cab aga pwemed Geaingme ae wenwnee. 
group, and books by only 43 per cent. Since most of the people 
read more than one form of material, they were also asked to 
state their preference, if any. On this point the data from the 
primary interviews are believed to be more reliable than that 
from the secondary interviews, and the results from the two 


groups are analyzed separately in Tables VIII and IX. 
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Of the 116 people who were questioned directly 45.6 per cent 
said that they preferred to read newspapers, 24.1 per cent pre- 
ferred magazines, and only 10.3 per cent preferred books. Over 
10 per cent expressed no preference between newspapers and 
magazines but specified that they preferred both to books. The 
7 per cent who claimed to have no preference at all included 
both casual and omnivorous readers, and so represent both in- 
difference and catholicity of taste. 


TABLE IX 


Non-users OF THE Liprary AND Form or Reapinc MarTeriAt PREFERRED 
Analysis of the 109 Secondary Interviews 








NuMBER PERCENTAGE 





PRererence 
Women Women Total 





34-4° | 57.7° 
17.2 9 


Newspapers 7 
I 
13.7 13-7 
4 
I 


Magazines 

Newspapers and magazines 
Books 

No preference 


Do not read 


10.3 6 
17.2 10. 
6.8 3.7 





YVPuriw wm Oo 




















Total 100.0 100.0 





* To be read: Of the 109 non-users for whom secondary interviews were obtained, 66.2 per cent of the 
men, 34.4 per cent of the women, and 57.7 per cent of the entire group prefer to read newspapers. 


Similar conditions were revealed by inquiries about the other 
10g non-users. Over 57 per cent of the latter were said to prefer 
newspapers, about g per cent were said to prefer magazines, and 
only about 6 per cent to prefer books. Once more over 10 per 
cent were thought to prefer newspapers and magazines to books, 
and for about the same proportion of the group no preference 
was known. The most significant discovery for the library is 
that in both groups 80 per cent of the people prefer either news- 
papers or magazines, or both, to books! 

Newspaper reading.—Although the percentage of men who 
prefer newspapers to other forms of reading material is much 
higher than that of women, it would seem from the percentages 
in Table X that sex has no bearing on the actual reading of 
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newspapers, the conclusion already reached by Mr. Johnson." 
Various reasons for this discrepancy between preference and ac- 
tual reading were given by the people interviewed. 

Almost everyone pointed out that because of the accessibility 
and low cost of newspapers, they can be bought easily, read 
quickly, and then discarded. Several people also mentioned in- 
ducements offered by newspapers to those who become regular 
subscribers, such as the insurance policies connected with the 
Long Island star. Others said that with so many things happen- 
ing in the world today, everyone Aas to read a daily paper 


TABLE X 
NON-USERS OF THE LIBRARY AND THE READING OF NEWSPAPERS 
Analysis by Sex 








NumBer PERCENTAGE 





FREQUENCY 
Women Men Women 
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Regularly. .. au 86 


4° 
Occasionally............. ° 


I 
° 
5 














13 93 225 | 100.0 © | 100.0 














* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 93.1 per cent of the men, 92.4 per cent of the women, 
and 92.8 per cent of the entire group read newspapers regularly. 


whether he wants to or not, in order to keep up with what is 
going on around him. In short, the general attitude toward 
newspaper reading is summed up in the frequent comment, 
“Well, I don’t have any time to read. Of course, we take several 
newspapers, but as for real reading ” Indeed, it was found 
that very few people limited their newspaper reading to one 
paper a day; sixty-seven people reported that they read at 
least two daily papers, forty-two people read three, and twenty- 
three people read four. When more than one paper was report- 
ed, the selection usually included both a morning and an eve- 
ning paper, a local and a metropolitan paper, or papers devoted 
primarily to news in contrast with others that emphasize vari- 


13 Op. cit., p. 36. 
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ous special features. Occasionally, however, the selection was 
limited to the same general type of newspaper, but represented 
the specific titles preferred by different members of the family. 

The titles of local and metropolitan newspapers read by six 
or more people are given in Table XI. The strong interest in lo- 
cal affairs is demonstrated by the fact that over 64 per cent read 
either the North Shore journal or the Long Island star. The for- 
mer is more popular because it is published in Flushing and em- 


TABLE XI 


Locat AnD METROPOLITAN Newspapers Reap By S1x orn More Peopte* 








Number PERCENTAGE 





Women } Women Total 
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North Shore journal... 
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Daily news 
World telegram . 
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New York American 
New York evening post.. 
Mirror. 
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* The figures in this table are based on replies from 132 men and 93 women. 


t To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 38.6 per cent of the men, 67.7 per cent of the women, 
and 50.6 per cent of the entire group read the North Shore journal. 


phasizes purely local news; indeed, until very recently, it was 
called the Flushing journal. The inducement which has led 
some people to substitute or to include the Long Island star has 
been mentioned. 

It will be noticed, also, that the preference for local news- 
papers is due especially to the women, most of whom are house- 
wives and spend the greater part of their time in Flushing. The 
men, on the other hand, who commute to their work in Man- 
hattan every day, tend to favor the metropolitan papers. 

The reading of newspapers known to be printed in a foreign 
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language was reported by only six persons, all of them Italians. 
Two other people reported that they read only the Jewish news- 
papers, some of which are printed in Yiddish and some in 
English. 

Magazine reading.—As in the case of newspaper reading, the 
percentage of non-users of the library who actually read maga- 
zines is much larger than the percentage of those who prefer 
them to newspapers or books. At least two reasons were ad- 
vanced to account for this discrepancy. In the first place, many 
who prefer to read newspapers do, nevertheless, read some 


TABLE XII 


NoNn-USERS OF THE LIBRARY AND THE READING OF MAGAZINES 
Analysis by Sex 

















NuMBER PERCENTAGE 
Frequency 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 

| ee eee 66 65 131 50.0% | 69.8% | 58.2° 
CIIOIIT «6 osc cw ccsses 4 ° 4 3.0 ©.0 1.7 
SES 62 27 89 46.9 29.0 39-5 
Ps Seiak brokers msiies ° 1 I 0.0 1.0 0.4 
- 0 Serer re 132 93 225 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 























HM —<—e''''-— 
magazines also, and in the second place, many people who pre- 
fer books often have no time to read them and so substitute 
magazines. It will be seen later that lack of time is one of the 
most frequent reasons given for not reading and hence for not 
using the library. 

Further analysis of magazine reading in Table XII shows that 
magazines are read more frequently by women than by men. In 
fact, nearly 50 per cent of the men reported that they never read 
magazines, in contrast with about 30 per cent of the women. 
It must be remembered, however, that more than half of the 
women are homekeepers and therefore have more opportunity 
during the day to read magazines than do the men. In reply 
to the question as to how many magazines are read, the number 
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varied from a minimum of one title to a maximum of twelve, but 
the majority reported that they read from one to three titles 
regularly. 

The titles of all magazines read by twelve or more people have 
been given in Table XIII. The Saturday evening post, which 
leads the list, appeals particularly to the men. A close second is 
the Cosmopolitan, equally popular with both men and women, 
as is also the Literary digest. Catering particularly to the women 
are Good housekeeping, Delineator, Woman's home companion, 
and Ladies’ home journal. 














TABLE XIll 
Macazines Reap spy Twetve or More Peop.e 
NumBer PERceNnTAGE 
Tite 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Saturday evening post... . 24 9 33 18.1* 9.6* | 14.6° 
Cosmopolitan............ 12 1S 27 g.0 16.1 12.0 
Good housekeeping..... 3 15 18 2.2 16.1 8.0 
ee 4 12 16 3.0 12.9 7.1 
Literary digest........... 8 6 14 6.0 6.4 6.2 
Woman's home companion. I 12 13 0.7 12.9 ‘9 
Ladies’ home journal.... I 1! 12 0.7 11.8 §.3 























* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 18.1 per cent of the men, 9.6 per cent of the women, 
and 14.6 per cent of the entire group read the Saturday evening post. 


Of the better-class magazines, the Atlantic monthly was men- 
tioned by one person, Harper’s by four people, the National 
geographic by four, and Scribner's by two. Four people named 
the Reader’s digest. Magazines reported by readers who had 
some specific interest or hobby were American home, Decoration, 
Equity, Fleetowner, Homes and gardens, Industrial finishing, 
Kennel magazine, New masses, Popular mechanics, Radio guide, 
and Sport. 

The reading of books —The implication of the fact brought out 
in Table XI1V—that 56.8 per cent of the non-users of the library 
never read books, and another 13.7 per cent read them only 
occasionally—is very important to the library. During each in- 
terview, an attempt was made to discover any characteristic 
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attitudes toward books and reading which would explain this 
situation. 
TABLE XIV 


Non-USERS OF THE LIBRARY AND THE READING OF Books 
Analysis by Sex 








NuMBER PERCENTAGE 





Frequency 
Women 7 Women 
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* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 24.2 per cent of the men, 36.5 per cent of the women, 
and 29.3 per cent of the entire group read books regularly. 

The first attitude to be discovered was indifference toward 
reading, coupled with self-satisfaction. It was brought out by 
such comments as the following: 

You'll find I’m not much of a reader [by a motion-picture operator]. 

I’m not much of a hand to read a book [by the publicity agent of a women’s 
political club]. 

I ain’t never read a book yet, and I ain’t a-going to start now, and as for 
my wife, she’d die first [by an apartment-house superintendent]. 

Reading! Why, I read the classics long ago [by a seamstress]. 


The idea that reading is a task came next. This time, two less 
belligerent superintendents said, “‘I never read a book, I can’t 
see what people see in it,” and “‘No, I never read books, I don’t 
get any pleasure out of it.” A telephone clerk and housemaid 
agreed that they didn’t care about reading; they couldn’t seem 
to get down to it; and a husband and a father each explained 
proudly that his wife or his children did the reading for the 
family. 

That the reading of books is a luxury to be given up when 
more important matters present themselves is a very prevalent 
attitude. “The library doesn’t mean anything to me, but have 
you some good books for the boys? I want them to read now 
while they can,” one father exclaimed. “I used to read, but I 
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haven’t read a book now for a long, long time,” explained an 
electrical substation operator. Or again, “I haven’t touched a 
book in ages,” said a worried salesman, “there has been too 
much on my mind.” And a tired mother added wistfully, “I 
used to read a great deal before the children came.” These ex- 
pressions of opinion recall the similar comments quoted in con- 
nection with the use of the library during the school years." 

Of the ninety-seven non-users of the library who reported 
that they read books either regularly or occasionally, fifty-three 
belonged to the group with whom primary interviews were ob- 
tained. When these fifty-three readers were asked to name sev- 
eral books read recently and enjoyed, only twenty-five of them 
could remember the title of even one book! Seven recalled the 
names of two books; one remembered three books; two remem- 
bered four books; and two others, five books. One enterprising 
woman mentioned twelve titles of current books she had just 
read and wanted to discuss their contents. 

In addition to the number of people who were able to recall 
titles of books, twenty-five more mentioned favorite authors, or 
types of books preferred when they had time to read. In the 
end, there were still three book readers who could give neither 
title, author, nor type of books read or preferred! Inquiries 
about books read by the forty-four people for whom secondary 
interviews were obtained, revealed similar conditions, but the 
results were not sufficiently reliable to warrant further analysis. 

The twenty-five readers who could remember the names of 
the books they had read mentioned forty-six different titles. As 
might be expected, fiction led the list with twenty-seven titles, 
which, for the most part, reflected the interest in current best 
sellers. Mr. Allen’s Anthony Adverse was cited by ten people, 
Mrs. Buck’s The good earth and Mr. Merejkowski’s Leonardo da 
Vinci by two. No other novel received more than one vote, but 
some representative titles were The magnificent obsession 
(Douglas), The farm (Bromfield), The unforgotten prisoner 
(Hutchinson), Mutiny on the Bounty (Nordhoff and Hall), One 


4 See p. 8. 
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more river (Galsworthy), Magnolia Street (Golding), House under 
the water (Young), Oil for the lamps of China (Hobart), and As 
the earth turns (Carroll). The only mystery stories reported 
were The Siamese twin mystery (Queen), and The album (Rine- 
hart). Somewhat older books cited were Sinclair Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith and Dodsworth, Ford’s Fanice Meredith, George Eliot’s 
Mill on the floss, and Lover’s Jack Hinton, guardsman. 

Next to fiction in popularity were biography and books on 
health, each with four titles, while the other books fell into the 
fields of travel, religion, social and economic problems, politics, 
and literature. 

Authors named by readers who could not remember individu- 
al titles were: Grace Livingston Hill Lutz, Ruby Ayres, Mar- 
garet Pedler, Kathleen Norris, Thorne Smith, Gene Stratton 
Porter, Zane Grey, Rafael Sabatini, E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Sophie Kerr, Mazo de la Roche, Louis Bromfield, Louise Jordan 
Miln, and Pearl Buck. The first six authors, who specialize par- 
ticularly in quantity production of sentimental romances, are 
extremely popular among the women, while the men favor the 
writers of adventure and mystery stories. The last five authors 
mentioned were enjoyed by both men and women. 

Table XV shows the general types of books preferred by the 
fifty-three readers of books from whom direct information was 
obtained as distinguished from the titles actually read, which 
have already been discussed. As before, fiction and biography 
head the list, the former being much more popular with the 
women, and the latter with the men. One-third of the men liked 
books on business and technology—subjects that were not men- 
tioned by the women—although several of them were in busi- 
ness. On the other hand, books on travel, art, and music were 
preferred by the women only. The women also showed a strong- 
er leaning toward religion, but their interest in history and poli- 
tics was almost exactly counterbalanced by the men’s concern 
over current economic and social problems. 

The term “other types” includes such diverse interests as 
drama, poetry, literary criticism, ex-kings and the development 
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of civilization, books by Negroes or about Negroes, and books 
dealing with the occult. 

It was much more difficult to find out what factors influenced 
these fifty-three readers in their selection of books, but some 
influence, however slight, was noted in forty-six cases. Accessi- 
bility was the main factor indicated by ten people who said they 
read the books already lying around the house, books brought 
home by others, or rental books brought to their desks at work. 
Ten others—a teacher, a musician, a nurse, an interior decora- 


TABLE XV 


Types oF Books Prererrep BY Firry-THREE Non-users Wuo Reap Booxs* 
Analysis Based on the Primary Interviews Only 
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me Mtn a apts phere tm gm primary interviews were obtained, 53 people read books. = num- 
uttiewudnonepigmmeacnm~dip~mta: 
tor, a dentist, an insurance broker, a real estate agent, a busi- 
ness man, and two apartment-house superintendents—read 
only books connected with their work. Religious interests de- 
termined the only reading of an Irish landlady, a Christian Sci- 
entist, and two Negroes; and an absorbing interest in radio and 
communism governed the nature of one young man’s reading. 
Several people said that they chose their books by browsing in 
rental libraries and bookstores; others mentioned reading book 
reviews, or hearing them over the radio; three people followed 
book-club selections and lists of best sellers, and one person de- 
pended entirely on the recommendations of acquaintances. 
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Sources of material read—In general, it was reported that 
newspapers are obtained entirely from the newsstands, but a 
few people have papers delivered to the house. Magazines are 
also purchased from the newsstands by more than a third of the 
people interviewed; the other two-thirds receive most of their 
magazines by subscription. 

In analyzing the sources from which books are obtained, in- 
formation about the entire group of ninety-seven readers of 
books has been considered as a whole, since the data from the 


TABLE XVI 


Sources From Wuicu Books Are OBTAINED BY ALL THE 
Non-users Wuo Reap Booxs* 
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* Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 97 people read books. This number includes 50 men and 47 women. 


t To be read: Of the 97 non-users who read books, 70.0 per cent of the men, 72 er cent of the 
women, and 71.1 per cent of the entire group obtain some books from the Flushing yom Library. 


$ Other branches of the Queens Borough Public Library. 


primary and secondary interviews seemed equally reliable on 
this point. The classification of these sources in Table XVI 
shows that over 30 per cent of all who read books use the New 
York Public Library, their college libraries, or other special li- 
braries in Manhattan. This fact is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that the majority of these people commute to Man- 
hattan every day and that most of the men read only books con- 
nected with their particular line of work. In addition to the 
New York Public Library, other specific libraries mentioned are 
the Mercantile Library, the Engineering Societies Library, the 
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Metropolitan Museum Library, the library of the American 
Dental Society, and other special libraries maintained by insur- 
ance companies, dealers in antique furniture, and communist 
societies. 

The use of rental libraries is favored by over 50 per cent of the 
women because of the promptness with which new fiction titles 
can be obtained. On the other hand, over 40 per cent of the men 
indicated that they prefer to buy books and read them at their 
leisure instead of having to finish and return them within any 
specified time. Of the women, also, nearly 40 per cent buy some 
of their books, but only a small percentage of either sex belong 
to book clubs. 

The most significant discovery, however, is that 70 per cent 
of both the men and the women who read books are making 
indirect use of the Flushing Branch Library, although they are 
not card-holders and so, technically, have been considered non- 
users of the library. In order to explain this interesting situ- 
ation, each of the people interviewed was asked whether he had 
ever used the Flushing Branch Library and also whether any 
member of his family had a library card. The analysis of their 
replies has been included in the discussion of the non-users and 
the library, which immediately follows. 


NON-USERS AND THE LIBRARY 


Contact with the library through other members of the family.— 
As indicated in Table XVII, more than one hundred people, or 
46.2 per cent of the library non-users interviewed, reported that 
there were no library cards in the family. Cards held by chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age were found in thirteen families, 
but adult library cards were reported by only ninety-seven peo- 
ple. The frequent assumption that the wives take out library 
cards and then the husbands use them does not seem to be valid 
in this instance, for the percentage of men and the percentage 
of women who reported no cards in the family is very nearly the 
same. Moreover, it can be seen later from Tables XVIII and 
XIX that only twenty-one of the ninety-seven people who re- 
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ported adult cards in the family are using them, and only fifteen 
more read the books brought home from the library by others. 


TABLE XVII 


ConTACT WITH THE LIBRARY THROUGH OrHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 








NumBer PERCENTAGE 





Non-Users Reportinc 
Women 





No cards in family 42 
Children’s cards 6 
Adult cards. ... ‘ 38 
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* To be read: Of the 225 non-users interviewed, 46.9 per cent of the men, 45.1 per cent of the women 
and 46.2 per cent of the entire group reported no library cards in the family. 


TABLE XVIII 


Previous or Inpirect Use or THE Liprary 
Analysis Based on the 116 Primary Interviews 
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* To be read: Of the 116 non-users with whom primary interviews were obtained, 13.4 per cent of the 
men, 7.8 per cent of the women, and 10.3 per cent of the entire group have used the library. 


Previous or indirect use of the library.—The data from the pri- 
mary and secondary interviews on previous or indirect use of 


the library have been summarized in Tables XVIII and XIX, 
already referred to. Of the 116 people questioned directly, only 
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37 per cent have ever used the library, while inquiries about the 
other 109 people revealed that only 23.8 per cent are known to 
have used it at any time. 

A more detailed analysis of the primary interviews, in Table 
XVIII, brings out the different ways in which the library has 
been used by those who, technically, are considered non-users. 
Previous use of the library was indicated by twenty-two people, 
and indirect use at the present time by fifteen others. 


TABLE XIX 


Previous or Inpirect Use or THE Liprary 
Analysis Based on the 109 Secondary Interviews 
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men, 0.0 per cent of the women, and'2.7 per cent Of the entire group have used the Nbrarys 

Of the first number, twelve reported that they had used the 
library in former years before they became too busy to read 
books; three said that they used to go in with friends occasion- 
ally to get books; one mentioned using the library for browsing, 
and six others stated that they used it primarily for reference 
material. Of the number who are using the library regularly, 
on the other hand, five are reading library books brought home 
by other members of the family, and ten are using family cards. 

The six non-users who claim to have library cards of their own 
include four people whose cards expired more than three years 
ago, one person who has applied for a card since the records 
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were checked at the library on January 1, 1934, and another 
person whose application for a card has just been renewed. 
Substantially the same conditions are shown in the analysis 
of the secondary interviews in Table XIX, although in this latter 
group the proportion of people who are reading books brought 
home by others or who are using family cards is greater. 
Reasons given for non-use of the library.—The reasons for not 
using the Flushing Branch Library given by the 116 people 


TABLE XX 


Reasons GIVEN For NON-USE OF THE LIBRARY 
Analysis Based on the 116 Primary Interviews 























NuMBER PeRcenTAGE 
Reason 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 
No time to read........ 23 38 61 “a2? i os i ms 
Do not like to read... . 17 16 33 2.6 25.0 28.4 
Other sourcesf........ , 12 17 29 23.0 26.5 25.0 
Library inadequate...... 9 10 19 17.3 15.6 16.3 
Do not like books...... II 7 18 21.1 10.9 15.5 
Indirect use of the library f 6 9 15 11.5 14.0 12.9 
Physical handicaps....... 3 7 10 ‘.9 10.9 8.6 
errr ree 3 I 4 ‘9 1.5 3-4 














* To be read: Of the 116 non-users with whom |p ape interviews were obtained, 44.2 per cent of the 
men, 59.3 per cent of the women, and 52.5 per cent of the entire group said that they had no time to read. 


t These sources have been analyzed in Table XVI. 
RF se hp og the people in Table XVIII who are using family cards or who read library books 
directly questioned have been analyzed in Table XX. More 
than 50 per cent of the group claimed that they had no time to 
read, the number of women who gave this reason exceeding the 
number of men by about 15 per cent. Other ways in which these 
people spend their leisure time will be discussed later. For the 
moment it is sufficient to recall that they at least read the daily 
newspapers and many of them also do some magazine reading. 

The second reason most frequently offered for non-use of the 
library was the very frank statement, “I do not like to read.” 
Nearly 30 per cent gave this explanation—the men much more 
frequently than the women. Another 15 per cent specified that 
they do not like to read books. Moreover, although they are 
supposed to have given proof of literacy before registering to 
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vote, four of the Italians interviewed stated that they cannot 
read either English or their native language! 

Twenty-five per cent of the group gave as a third reason for 
non-use of their local library the use of other sources. It will be 
remembered from the discussion of Table XVI that these 
sources include other public libraries, college or special libraries, 
rental libraries, book clubs, purchase, borrowing from friends, 
gifts, and private libraries in the home. 

After ‘“‘no time to read,” “do not like to read,” and “other 
sources,” the fourth reason reported for not using the library 
was the inadequacy of the library itself. This explanation was 
given by over 16 per cent of the group questioned, and by ap- 
proximately the same number of men as women, the principal 
point of attack being the book collection. Several people com- 
plained that the library never has any new books, or more par- 
ticularly, no new fiction; a few gave specific titles that they 
could not obtain; others cited various subjects upon which the 
library had been unable to furnish books; and at least four peo- 
ple had the general impression that the library never has any- 
thing wanted, although they admitted that they had never been 
in to inquire. 

Closely related to the adequacy of the book collection, but 
more particularly concerned with the service of the library, 
were the further complaints that the library is too slow in get- 
ting new books, that there are not enough copies of popular 
titles, that the books wanted are always out, that library books 
are torn and dirty, that library hours are inconvenient, and that 
there is too much red tape in library records. In fairness it 
should be pointed out, perhaps, that the Flushing Branch Li- 
brary, like all of the other branches of the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, had no regular appropriation for books for several 
years and so had to depend upon its rental collection for both 
recent books and the replacement of older books. 

The only reasons given for non-use of the library in addition 
to those mentioned above were the indirect use of the library 
previously discussed and physical handicaps, including illness, 
poor eyesight, and old age. It is of interest that nearly 9 per 
cent of the group reported such handicaps to reading. 
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All of the explanations offered were accepted at their face 

value, and no attempt has been made to check their validity 
with more objective data. It is interesting, however, to compare 
these replies with those recorded by Mr. Johnson in the article 
on adult reading interests already mentioned. He reports that 
statements from 866 men and women revealed that only one- 
third of the entire group use the public library, and adds: 
The chief reasons given for not using the library were “‘no time” and “not in- 
terested.” These two reasons were given by about three-fourths of those not 
using the library. Thirteen per cent stated that they do not use the library 
because they have books available without going to the public library. Six 
per cent failed to give any reason for not using the library, and 8.5 per cent 
indicated a number of miscellaneous reasons." 


INTERESTS CONFLICTING OR COMPETING WITH READING 


Since lack of time for reading was the reason for non-use of 
the library most frequently given, inquiries were made concern- 
ing interests conflicting or competing with reading. The activi- 
ties indicated in Table XXI, therefore, are those which the 
people themselves felt to interfere most with their reading. 

Of the116 people with whom primary interviews were obtained 
nearly 63 per cent confessed that the radio is the one interest 
that interfered most with their reading. The popularity of the 
radio was carefully explained by many of the people inter- 
viewed. Once more, accessibility plays a large part, for, as sev- 
eral people pointed out, the radio is always there, with a new 
program, whereas books have to be replenished. Then, too, it 
requires so much less effort to listen to the radio than to read a 
book! As might be anticipated, the radio is even more popular 
with the women than with the men, since they can listen to it 
during the day, while they do the housework. 

In the light of so much recent discussion on the reduction of 
hours of labor and the increase of leisure time, it was surprising 
to find that over 54 per cent of the people directly questioned 
said that their work left them no time for reading. A more care- 
ful check on this point showed that in addition to the few who 
spend several hours a day commuting to their work, and a few 


*5 Johnson, op. cit., p. 43 
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more whose work leaves them too tired to read, there are also a 
great many people whose working day is either not limited to 
any specific number of hours or else is unusually long. Among 
the women the majority in this group are the housewives, while 
among the men are found apartment-house superintendents, 
grocers, the owners of a bakery, shoe repairers, chauffeurs, do- 
mestic servants, salesmen, a hotel clerk, a hairdresser, a nurse, 
and members of similar professions. 


TABLE XXI 


InTERESTS ConFLICTING OR COMPETING WITH READING 
Analysis Based on the 116 Primary Interviews 














NumBer PERCENTAGE 
INTEREST 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Radio 28 45 73 si w.9 1 @.:9° 
i taienGase@idasacies 24 39 63 46.1 60.9 54-3 
Moving pictures........ 2 5 7 3.8 7.8 6.0 
Entertaining or visiting 3 3 6 5-7 4.6 2s 
Card-playing 2 3 5 3.8 4.6 4-3 
Club work. .. ° 5 5 0.0 7.8 4-3 
Music 3 1 4 4 1.5 s+ 
Other interests. . 6 6 12 11.§ 9.3 10.3 























* To be read: Of the 116 non-users with whom primary interviews were obtained, 53.8 per cent of the 
_, 70.4 per cont of the women, and 62.9 per cent of the entire group find that the radio conflicts or com- 

Besides the radio and their work, no other interest conflicting 
or competing with reading was indicated by more than 6 per 
cent of the group, the proportion that mentioned attending the 
moving pictures. In fact, some of the people interviewed defi- 
nitely stated that since the depression they could not afford any 
form of amusement except the radio, at least during the winter 
months. Entertaining or visiting was reported by six people, 
card-playing and club work by five, and music by four. 

The “‘other interests” indicated included needlework, church 
work, traveling, and shopping. One retired business man added 
that he had read all of his life and that now he wanted to empty 
his mind of the thoughts of others for a little while and do some 
thinking himself! 
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CONCLUSIONS 


.Summary.—lIn this study of the reading habits of a group of 
representative non-users of the Flushing Branch of the Queens 
Borough Public Library in Flushing, New York, the following 
facts have been brought out: 

1. Over 78 per cent of the registered voters in the election 
district in which the library is located were non-users of the li- 
brary on January 1, 1934. 

2. Interviews were obtained for 225 of the 379 non-users of 
the library—a return of $9.3 per cent. 

3. Approximately 60 per cent of the non-users interviewed as 
well as 60 per cent of the total number of non-users are men. 

4. About $0 per cent of both the men and women interviewed 
are in their thirties or forties, and over 80 per cent are married, 
the percentage of married men being much greater than the per- 
centage of married women. 

5. The largest occupational groups represented are the home- 
keepers and the other non-professional workers, which, to- 
gether, include nearly 80 per cent of all the people interviewed. 

6. More than three-fourths of the group are native-born 
Americans. 

7. Inquiries concerning the forms of material read by the 
non-users of the library revealed that about 95 per cent read 
newspapers, 60 per cent read magazines, and only 43 per cent 
read books. Moreover, although sex has no bearing on the num- 
ber of people who read newspapers, both magazines and books 
are read more frequently by women. 

8. When asked to indicate the form of reading material pre- 
ferred, 80 per cent of all the people interviewed reported that 
they prefer both newspapers and magazines to books. 

g. From the titles of the newspapers reported, it was found 
that nearly 65 per cent of the non-users of the library read one, 
or both, of the two local papers, although the men tend to favor 
the metropolitan newspapers. 

10. The magazines most frequently read were the Saturday 
evening post, Cosmopolitan, Good houskeeping, Delineator, Liter- 
ary digest, Woman's home companion, and Ladies’ home journal. 

11. In addition to the 57 per cent who never read books, 
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nearly 14 per cent read them only occasionally, so that, in real- 
ity, not more than 29 per cent of the entire group read books 
regularly. 

12. An analysis of the types of books preferred by fifty-three 
of the people who read books showed that fiction, biography, 
and books on business and technology were most popular among 
the men; while fiction, biography, and books on religion were 
most popular among the women. 

13. Although only about one-fourth of the total number of 
people interviewed have ever used the Flushing Branch Library, 
70 per cent of both the men and the women who read books are 
making indirect use of the library. 

14. The present use of the library by these readers, who are 
technically non-users, includes primarily the reading of library 
books brought home by other members of the family and the use 
of family cards. On the other hand, these readers represent only 
one-third of the people who reported that there were library 
cards in the family. 

15. Besides the indirect use of the Flushing Branch Library 
the sources of books most frequently mentioned by those who 
read books are purchase from bookstores and borrowing from 
rental libraries—the former being more popular with the men 
and the latter with the women. 

16. Approximately one-half of the total number of the non- 
users interviewed reported that their principal reason for not 
using the library is lack of time and specified that the radio and 
their work are the chief interests that compete or conflict with 
reading. 

17. Nearly one-fourth of the group stated that they do not 
use the library because they do not like to read, or, more specifi- 
cally, because they do not like to read dooks. 

18. Other reasons given for non-use of the library are that 
books are obtained from other sources, that the library itself is 
inadequate, or that reading is impossible because of physical 
handicaps. 

Some implications for the library —The 225 people about 
whom information has been obtained in this study is too small 
a sample upon which to base any final conclusions as to the fac- 
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tors responsible for non-use of the public library. Moreover, be- 
fore any ‘definite conclusions can be reached, comparative 
studies of similar groups of both users and non-users of the li- 
brary must be made. From the data already obtained, how- 
ever, certain general implications for the library are apparent: 

1. That the number of registered card-holders is not an ade- 
quate indication of the actual number of people using the library 
is shown by the fact that one-fourth of the “non-users” inter- 
viewed reported that they are making indirect use of the library, 
primarily through other members of the family. 

2. On the other hand, the presence of a library card in the 
family does not necessarily indicate that other members of the 
family are using the library, since only one-third of all those who 
reported cards in the family are using them. 

3. The fact that 60 per cent of the non-users of the library are 
men is significant, since it has already been demonstrated that 
“groups which differ in sex have marked differences in reading 
interest.’"** Moreover, from this study of the non-users of the 
library it has been discovered that the material read by the men 
and that read by the women differs also in form and type. 

4- Inasmuch as the majority of the men interviewed are non- 
professional workers, and since the men who read books have 
expressed a preference for books on business and technology, it 
would seem that the traditional emphasis of the public library 
on belles-lettres might be modified to include more material on 
technical subjects. 

5. Because of the large proportion of the non-users of the li- 
brary who prefer newspapers and magazines to books, and be- 
cause of the small proportion who read books regularly, the 
public library must either find some way to stimulate a greater 
interest in books, preferably in co-operation with the other edu- 
cational institutions in the community, or else transfer its em- 
phasis from books to other forms of reading material. 

6. Approximately three-fourths of the people interviewed 
said that they do not use the library because they have no time 
for reading, or else no interest in it. In all probability a lack of 


*6 Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler, What people want to read about (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931), p. 124. 
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interest is also implied in the reason “no time,” since the radio 
was specified as the chief interest competing or conflicting with 
reading. With the increase of leisure the library no doubt will 
have to compete with many other interests as well. 
7, From the conclusions indicated above it would seem that 
the public library must either continue to serve only the small 
minority of the adults in the community who already read 


books, or else make radical changes in its present program. 


APPENDIX 


RecistereD Voters Not Recisterep as Borrowers at Fiusuinc Brancu, 


Queens Borovucn Pusuic Liprary, JANUARY, 1934 


INTERVIEW Form 


oe ee 
1. Sex 4. Last year in school... 
Marital status...... 
2. Age group.......... ..... § Racial nationality................... 
5. Ceonpatea._._................ | Sen 
eRe oe ne eee Came to USS. at age...... 
6. Reading preference 
Newspapets............... Real delly.._.N4.7...N.Y.7.2.7.N.Y.S....2AN........ 
me FS eins 
Magazines... ..... Read regularly...... pelosi eainceiat 
Books........................... Read recently and enjoyed......... 
Reason for selection........... . Sample representative... 


~~ 


. Source of reading matter 


Magazines Books 
Newsstand i . Rental library... LBS_.__. 
Delivery............ .. Gift..................... Other branches Q.B.P.L.. 
Subscription............... Borrow................ Other libraries.................. ani 
eae s 5 HIE sciccear,, "scosaptesccosiabcesinaesanceeiceacnenaincaseincsoaoheoitanse 

8. Members of family registered at Flushing Branch..........-.........-------0---eeoe-- 

g. Reasons for not using Flushing Branch _—_— Ever used............ nsssaiianbaieaiacse 
Do not like to read........Red tape.............._ Cannot get subjects wanted_..................... 
SN 5 ca csnicuciss  skninccsnssseheiaestnniianiniensaccmtarnisbtumannibaes 
NN cies IRs. ssciceeisnsisnnensntomnniptesisinnbansindechsasinesbinstontisntn 








. Interest conflicting with reading 


Radio.......... Work._.........Entertaining...... 
Movies........ Theater._.....Card playing _... 


Date of interview.................... _ a scacecesiaimnsirsiiindictichteaecntesiieonio 
I sciscicccnssssccstenenc somresinrintnaccesniniainsig, "A ceincincniieiesnaniiiiaasiliie 











BOOK COLLECTIONS, LIBRARY EXPENDITURES, 
AND CIRCULATION 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


HE earlier discussion of book collections in the Chicago 

area’ took as point of departure the citizen. Placing 

ourselves in the position of a hypothetical resident of 
the Chicago region, we asked what chances such a person would 
have to borrow from a public library titles included in certain 
standard lists, to secure reference service of a high order, to ac- 
quire for his children the best of recent literature. In addition, 
we considered his access to currently published periodical liter- 
ature. To all these queries the answer was that it all depended 
upon where the resident lived; that the Chicago region was so 
extensive, so overlaid with library systems all operating inde- 
pendently of each other and to all intents and purposes oblivi- 
ous to the desires of persons beyond the limits of the immediate 
political unit, that if the resident were fortunate enough to live 
within an area large enough to contribute satisfactory support 
to its library, his chances were good; otherwise they varied from 
not quite so good to very poor indeed. 

Whether or not this situation is serious enough to warrant 
fundamental changes in library organization and administrative 
structure, it is evident that far-reaching changes will not come 
overnight. The weight of the status quo, fortified as it is by the 
special interests of an intrenched personnel, is too great to be 
suddenly overcome. Furthermore, the tradition of local self- 
sufficiency in library matters, emphasizing book ownership and 
institutional autonomy, as against dependence upon an outside 
source and possibly external dictation, strengthens this position. 
But whether or not organizational and administrative changes 
come soon or late, or even at all, it is important that current re- 


* Leon Carnovsky, “Public library book collections,” Library quarterly, V (July, 
1935), 261-88. 
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sources be viewed as objectively as the limited data will permit. 
Thus it may be helpful to examine the libraries of the area, not 
from the standpoint of their far-flung potential patronage, but 
rather from the standpoint of their potential services of a cer- 
tain type. In other words, we shall restrict descriptions and 
comparisons to communities of approximately the same size, 
pointing out such similarities and variations in resources as 
were emphasized in the investigation. 

The first question, then, is this: What determines how many 
and what titles a library has? Essentially there are two deter- 
minants: the public for whom the titles are selected and the 
agent actually responsible for the selection. For the purpose of 
the present study the first consideration must be dispensed 
with, for the reason that no great amount of information is 
available about the population served, their reading desires or 
needs. The second determinant—the actual book selecting 
agency—is in turn conditioned by the amount of money avail- 
able for book selection. This amount will of course vary in 
terms of community wealth and size of population supporting 
the library and served by it. There is a further conditioning 
factor in the nature of the personnel, but again our information 
is too limited to permit incisive analysis. 

In the following descriptions of holdings, the libraries of the 
Chicago region are grouped according to size of community 
served. Such a grouping permits comparisons between libraries 
serving a similar numerical constituency, and it follows the 
precedent of most state library agencies in grouping communi- 
ties according to size of population. 

The financial data cited below are taken from two sources— 
the published reports of the Illinois and Indiana library exten- 
sion divisions, and the figures supplied by the respective libra- 
rians to our staff of investigators. Sometimes the figures taken 
from the two sources tallied perfectly; but quite as often there 
were disturbing discrepancies. Anyone who has worked with li- 
brary financial figures must be exasperated by their incon- 
sistencies and often obvious inaccuracy. The librarian is not al- 
ways to blame, for especially in recent years, with the employ- 
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ment of tax-anticipation warrants and inroads into pension 
funds for current purposes, it is a little difficult to know just 
what is to be considered current income, and, later, when resti- 
tution is made, how to square this with the details of ex- 
penditure. 

In treating the data we have altogether disregarded income, 
using only the item “total expenditures.” Also, it will be noted 
that we speak of “expenditure per capita” rather than “income 
per capita.” The expenditure per capita carries far more mean- 
ing in terms of library service. The figures comparing trends in 
expenditure within each population group have been taken 
from the published reports; the average expenditure over a five- 
year period is based on the figures given our investigators, inas- 
much as the Illinois data are published biennially rather than 
annually. There can, of course, be no assurance of the absolute 
accuracy of the figures, but they undoubtedly represent at least 
a very close approximation to the financial trend in the libra- 
ries, and an accurate index to their financial comparability. 
Since these represent the present major interests of this investi- 
gation, their use is justified. 

Along with data on finance and holdings to be shortly pre- 
sented, we shall examine the trends in library service in recent 
years, limiting the report almost entirely to the circulation rec- 
ord. Granted that raw circulation figures offer a poor substitute 
for a realistic insight into library service, the fact remains that 
they are the best index to the quantitative aspect of library per- 
formance thus far developed. They can never tell the whole 
story, but the story they do tell is often an impressive one. 
However, it must always be remembered that their very crudity 
should sound a warning to the prospective interpreter. High 
figures may quite possibly be related to the distribution of mate- 
rials which by their very nature invite rapid and heavy borrow- 
ing; on the other hand, low figures may inadequately provide 
for conceivable social good resulting from the reading in limited 
quantities of material so profound as to affect not only the 
reader but through him the community with which he comes in 
contact. We are still in the dark when it comes to measuring the 
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effect on any given reader of reading any given book—the basis 
on which the interpretation of library service must logically 
rest. The present consideration of gross circulation figures 
makes no attempt to assess a library’s social utility in terms of 
such figures. 

The sources used for the circulation figures have been the li- 
braries themselves rather than the published reports of the state 
library extension divisions. This was done to make possible the 
distinction between adult and juvenile circulation, and between 
fiction and non-fiction (adult) loans. 

Figures representing per capita circulation are usually derived 
by dividing the total annual circulation by the total population 
as indicated in the most recent census. This procedure is about 
as satisfactory as any for providing a rough comparison be- 
tween communities. It will be at once recognized, however, that 
the population figures are continually changing, even though 
we are unable to say how great the change is. What we actually 
do, for example, is to divide the 1928 circulation by the 1920 
population figure, whereas the 1928 population is probably con- 
siderably greater than it was in 1920. Thus the resultant per 
capita figures are to some extent artificially inflated. 

In an attempt to avoid this error, or at least to minimize it, 
the per capita figures here cited have been based on circulation 
and population statistics for 1930. Furthermore, a distinction 
has been made between per capita circulation to children and to 
adults, making the division at fifteen years of age. And finally, 
all record of persons under five years of age has been eliminated, 
since such persons may not properly be included in the library’s 
clientéle. Even though our results may not necessarily be more 
accurate than those usually obtained, they make possible a 
clearer picture of library service. 


ANALYSIS OF THE LIBRARIES 


Chicago.—Until a few years ago the Chicago public library 
system was responsible for distributing more books than any 
other system in the country. This was hardly unusual, since its 
constituency embraced a greater number of individuals than 
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any other city system. The only larger city in the country has 
long been served by three separate and distinct library organiza- 
tions. Even today the circulation in Chicago, although far be- 
low its own record figure, still surpasses that of any other city 
in the country with the exception of New York. The highest 
figure achieved by Chicago was 15,807,902, in 1931; in 1933 this 
record had dropped to 13,100,826, and in 1934 to 10,992,812. 

The reason for the drop has many times been given. Depres- 
sion, decline of property values, inability to collect taxes—the 
result inevitably was a falling off in financial support for the li- 
brary, so that the income was but a fraction of former revenues. 
In place of $329,942.98 spent for books in 1929, only $20,815.75 
was so spent in 1933, and even less for the same purpose in the 
preceding year. 

In a definite sense it is true that with relatively few excep- 
tions a book located anywhere in the Chicago system is avail- 
able to any Chicago resident. This is due to the interchanges 
made possible through the Stations Department. It is impor- 
tant to bear this in mind in evaluating the holdings of the sever- 
al branches in the library organization. At the same time allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that patrons of a branch which 
itself is well provided with desirable books enjoy certain ad- 
vantages as far as the satisfaction of their reading desires are 
concerned. 

The Chicago library system is made up, in addition to the 
main collection, of an array of two large regional branches, 
forty-two branches, and eleven sub-branches which are some- 
thing like offshoots from regularly established branches. In 
addition there are included in the system the considerable num- 
ber of high-school and junior-high-school libraries, but for pres- 
ent purposes we shall be concerned only with the permanently 
established main library and its branches. 

Fortunately for an evaluation of book holdings, the instru- 
ments used cover the depression period to only a relatively 
small extent. The 4.L./. catalog, 1926-31, covers it only slight- 
ly; the list of selected reference books hardly at all; the chil- 
dren’s book-list and the list of selected non-fiction only par- 
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tially. Only Booklist books for 1932 falls squarely in the days of 
financial stringency. 

Of the 2,711 adult titles listed in the 4.L.4. catalog, the main 
library of the Chicago system contained 1,802, or about 66.5 
per cent. Although this figure is high, it is a little surprising 
that it is not even higher. One explanation has already been 
suggested, namely, the inclusion of 1930—31 in the 4.L.. cata- 
Jog. It is certain that very few books published in 1931 were 
purchased by the library, and probably an appreciable curtail- 
ment was already being practiced with regard to 1930 publica- 
tions. If the titles published in 1931 be omitted from the reck- 
oning, the revised figures would show that the library owned not 
66.5 per cent, but closer to 80 per cent of the titles. This, of 
course, is as it should be; a library system concerned with the 
reading of as diversified a patronage as Chicago presents would 
be expected to score high on a list of such titles as are included 
in the 4.L.A. catalog. 

The branches, of course, are far less well equipped with titles 
included in our evaluating instruments. Approximately half the 
branches in the system were examined, these including the 
two regional branches and twenty-one branches of the more con- 
ventional type. Five of the latter contained less than 10,000 
volumes; the remainder ranged from 13,466 to 56,219. It is logi- 
cal to expect a certain degree of relationship between the size of 
a branch in terms of its book collection and the number of titles 
it contained of those on our lists, and, in fact, this relationship 
does prevail. Expressed in terms of correlation, the coefficient is 
.g2. Ranking first is the newer of the two regional branches, 
with 43.6 per cent of the 4.L./. catalog adult titles, and ranking 
last is a small branch in an area with a large foreign population, 
with only 7.9 per cent. It is possible, however, that other 
branches not included might reveal even fewer titles in their 
collections. 

In the light of the comments already made pertaining to the 
recent financial situation in the Chicago library, one would an- 
ticipate a relatively poor representation of the literature of most 
recent years. This expectation is borne out in the data concern- 
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ing the Chicago holdings of titles listed in Booklist books for 
1932. Of the 226 adult titles included in that publication, the 
main library possessed only 94, or 41.6 per cent. As will be seen, 
this figure is far below that representing the holdings of many 
libraries in the area serving communities a fraction the size of 
Chicago. The branches, however, reveal most strikingly the 
curtailment in current purchases induced by falling income. 
Practically the only recent books to be obtained at the branches 
belong to the rental collections and are predominantly fiction. 
For the twenty-three branches investigated, the percentage 
range was 0.4 to 11.9; that is to say, the branch making the dest 
showing on Booklist books held 27 of the 226 adult titles listed; 
the branch worst off in this respect held only one. These data 
illustrate about as graphically as anything can the effect of 
financial deprivation upon a great library system. The extreme 
book poverty throughout the system has unquestionably been 
responsible for the withdrawal of thousands of regular library 
patrons and the discouragement of thousands more who might 
have turned to the library for reading matter. 

A vivid contrast to this portrait of poverty is afforded by an 
examination of the reference collection of the Chicago Public 
Library. Inasmuch as our measure was so devised as to empha- 
size importance rather than recency, we were enabled to obtain 
something of a general evaluation of the collections for ordinary 
reference purposes. As far as materials are concerned, there can 
be no quarrel with the Chicago system. The list of reference 
books contained 247 items; of these the main library possessed 
all but 14, and most of the exceptions were of secondary im- 
portance. Certainly it would seem that the Chicago library is 
well equipped with the resources to offer a high grade of refer- 
ence service. 

With such a wealth of reference material in the main library, 
to say nothing of the possessions of the Crerar, Newberry, Art 
Institute, and other more specialized collections in the com- 
munity, it would be prodigal for the branches to attempt emula- 
tion. Yet, even so, many of them make an excellent showing. 
The best equipped contained about 58 per cent of the titles on 
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our list; the least well provided—a small branch of no great pre- 
tensions—still was able to show almost one-fourth of the listed 
titles. If the library personnel is as well qualified as the avail- 
able resources, then surely the citizens of Chicago have avail- 
able a local reference service in which they may well take pride. 

As pointed out elsewhere, the list of selected non-fiction in- 
cluded among our instruments must be used with caution 
as a measuring device. Perhaps we are safe in saying only 
that a library held so many of the titles included, which is not 
to imply that failure to hold more is in the nature of an in- 
dictment. The possibilities that the library held other titles at 
least as good as those on our list is far too great to be ignored. 
In line with this position, we may report that the main library 
owned 161 of the 290 titles listed, or about 55 per cent. The 
holdings of the branches ranged from 22 per cent to 1.1 per cent, 
or from 64 to 3. It is altogether likely that the books on our list 
were either too expensive or in too little demand (or both) to 
warrant wide duplication throughout the system as a whole. As 
long as the titles are available from the central collection, it 
would be illogical to emphasize them at the expense of others in 
greater demand. This easy interchange of materials is, of 
course, one of the chief virtues of an intricate branch system. It 
makes access to a vast book collection available to individuals 
whose separate library tax burden is insignificant—far below 
that of persons in small communities whose library resources 
are anything but comparable to Chicago’s. 

The report on children’s books is influenced by the inclusion 
of three “depression years” in our instrument for measuring 
children’s collections. It should be remembered that we meas- 
ured only one aspect of such collections, namely, relatively re- 
cent acquisitions, or, more properly, only acquisitions of books 
published 1926-32. The evaluation was limited to the twenty- 
three branches only. The best of them held less than half the 
titles—140, or 43.8 per cent; the poorest held only 36, or 11.3 
per cent. Although the failure to hold many recent children’s 
books may not in itself be serious, as far as library service to 
children is concerned, the low status of the Chicago branches in 
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this respect indicates that the evils induced by the depression 
have fallen on children’s as well as adult collections. Whether 
or not they have had a deleterious effect on children’s reading 
we have no way of knowing. The probabilities are that they 
have not; certainly not to the extent that curtailment of the 
purchase of adult titles has aftected adult use. The decreased 
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iia Number of] 4.1.4. | Booklist |Children’s| Selected | Reference 

Volumes Catalog Books Books Fiction Books 
EE renee §6,219 | 35.0 10.6 40.9 22.0 44.9 
iia i ds-auecwenein> 0d 42,909 | 43.6 8.0 43-8 18.2 57-4 
a a er ee a §.3 39-4 13.7 7.8 
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cca i Ee 20,123 | 27.7 f..4 30.9 6.8 40.4 
Re ns akineoman dios -| 19,615 | 20.3 3." 29.4 74 36.0 
Lewis Institute........... 17,118 | 25.3 8.8 20.3 ‘4 36.0 
ES Fis Ss cince cain baad 16,171 | 20.4 §-3 3 6.8 38.8 
boi. ee 13,540 | 17.0 4.0 23.1 5.8 a7 -5 
Northwesttown........... 13,466 | 16.0 1.8 28.4 4-5 29.2 
. ae ..| 9,691 14.9 1.8 14.4 3-4 30.8 
Eckhardt Park........... 9,144 8.2 0.4 23.4 3.4 24.3 
eaemmeen Posk........;.. 8,578 | 15.8 °.9 24.0 as 33-6 
ee 6,721 15.6 1.3 21.6 3.1 34.8 
Bessemer Park........... §,123 7.9 1.8 15.0 “= 26.7 























children’s circulation to be shortly noted is more likely due to 
other causes than failure to supply new titles, although the lat- 
ter may quite possibly be a contributing factor. 

To enable branches in other library systems to compare 
themselves with the Chicago branches included in the investi- 
gation, on the basis of the five criteria, Table I is presented. 
This table lists the total number of volumes in each of the 
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branches studied, and the proportion of titles on the various 
lists held by each. 

Attention has already been called in passing to the high and 
low points in recent annual circulation in the Chicago system. 
The 1931 increase over the preceding year’s figure was little 
short of phenomenal; it amounted to nearly two million, and 
boosted the record to the all-time high previously noted, 
15,807,902. By 1932 circulation showed a slight decline (about 
250,000), but by 1933 the total was only slightly more than 
13,100,000. The economies necessitated by reduced income 
forced the complete closing of many small but useful distribut- 
ing agencies and curtailment of hours of operation in several 
others. Even in the agencies still maintained there could be 
little thought of replacing or rebinding badly worn volumes, to 
say nothing of adding current titles in great demand. 

Much has been made in library literature of the recent trend 
toward increased non-fiction reading on the part of library pa- 
trons. We have been told that the depression has induced a 
great deal of serious reading in place of the trivial or purely 
recreational. There is undoubtedly considerable evidence of 
this trend; as early as 1932, library figures through the country 
at large offered striking testimony in support of it.2, What hap- 
pened in Chicago? 

It is difficult to separate the total Chicago adult circulation 
into fiction and non-fiction because for many of the distributing 
agencies (mostly deposit stations) the figures have not been 
recorded in these terms. However, it is not likely that the pro- 
portions in such agencies will vary significantly from those rep- 
resenting adult circulation from the main library, branches, and 
sub-branches, for which the essential data are readily available. 
These data indicate a steady and sometimes spectacular in- 
crease in fiction circulation from 1929 to 1932, after which there 
is a decrease of about goo,ocoo. The non-fiction circulation, 
which stood at 2,720,141 in 1929, fell off about one hundred 


2 Douglas Waples, Leon Carnovsky, and William M. Randall, “The public library 
in the depression,” Library quarterly, 11 (October, 1932), 321-43. 
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thousand the next year, then rose rapidly in both 1931 and 
1932, when it approached 2,900,000. In 1933, however, there 
was a heavy decrease. In all this five-year period the relation 
between fiction and non-fiction circulation underwent some 
change, but hardly a very striking one. Fiction in 1929 repre- 
sented 65 per cent of the adult circulation; this percentage rose 
one point in 1930, and two more points, to 68 per cent, in 
the next two years. In 1933, however, the fiction proportion 
dropped back to the 1929 figure. In general there has been 
fluctuation in the quantity of non-fiction reading, but this fluc- 
tuation is merely a reflection of the general circulation trend and 
is visible also in the circulation of fiction. 

The children’s circulation shows a trend somewhat different 
from the adult. In 1929 it reached 3,981,857, a figure which was 
not surpassed in subsequent years. The years 1930-33, inclu- 
sive, showed heavy losses, and the lowest figure for the entire 
five years was reached in 1933, when the circulation was about 
goo,coo below the record of five years before. The latter figure 
is based on the published circulation figures from the main li- 
brary, the branches, and sub-branches. No indication of ju- 
venile circulation from school libraries or deposit stations is 
given in the annual reports consulted, and unquestionably these 
data would increase the figures here cited. 

The annual report of the Chicago Public Library covering 
1930 indicates a total circulation per capita of 4.12. If, however, 
the population under five years of age be eliminated from this 
computation, the figure rises to 4.4. The data covering circula- 
tion are so given as to make it impossible to arrive at an alto- 
gether accurate distinction between juvenile and adult circula- 
tion, but a fairly close estimate may be made. Thus the total 
juvenile circulation from branches, sub-branches, junior high 
schools, and the main library amounts to 3,465,417, or a per 
capita circulation of 6.2. The total adult circulation of nearly 
ten and one-half million yields a per capita of 4.1. The juvenile 
figure is probably a little too low and the adult figure a little too 
high. Nevertheless the figures are a lot closer to each other than 
they are in most libraries of the area, where it will be seen that 
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the work with children far outstrips work with adults, at least 
in terms of number of books circulated. 

Gary.—The second largest city in the Chicago metropolitan 
area is Gary, Indiana, with a population slightly in excess of 
100,000. The library system consists of a main building, seven 
city branches, a township branch at Hobart, and six part-time 
branches in small communities near Gary. 

The record of library expenditures in Gary for the five years 
1929-33 shows, with one year excepted, a steady decline. The 
1929 figure of $144,526 went up $5,000 the following year, but 
then came a rapid falling off in expenditures until in 1933 they 
were just about half of what they had been five years earlier. 
The 1933 figure was $72,929. For the five years the average an- 
nual expenditure was $120,315. 

The central library in the Gary system and one of the 
branches were included in the survey. The main collection is 
numerically quite extensive, with some 150,000 volumes. In 
addition there are available collections of pictures, player-piano 
rolls, and historical and geographical material on Indiana, with 
emphasis on the Calumet and Kankakee region.’ The major in- 
dustry of the community is reflected in a special collection per- 
taining to the manufacture of steel. 

The nature of the community probably makes it unnecessary 
(and perhaps unwise) for the library to concentrate its book 
purchases on titles listed in the conventional bibliographies, but 
even with this qualification, the Gary library shows consider- 
able strength as far as ownership of 4.L.A. catalog titles is con- 
cerned. Of the adult titles in that instrument, it held 54.3 per 
cent. Budgetary restrictions induced by falling income prob- 
ably prevented this figure from being higher, and almost cer- 
tainly are responsible for the not very prominent showing on 
Booklist books. Of the adult titles in the latter list, Gary held 
only one-third. 

As might be expected in a public library the size of Gary’s, the 
reference collection, at least as indicated by our check-list, is a 
good one. Of the titles on our reference check-list, Gary owned 


3 Directory of libraries of the Chicago area (Chicago Library Club, 1933), p. 56. 
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70.4 per cent. Its holdings of the selected non-fiction titles were 
slightly higher than one-fourth of the list—26.5 per cent. The 
purchase of children’s books has held up very well. Of the titles 
on the list, Gary owned 62.5 per cent. This is not surprising, 
inasmuch as the bulk of our children’s titles were taken from the 
A.L.A. catalog, 1926-31, and serious budgetary reductions did 
not affect Gary until 1931-32. 

One of the interesting features of Gary’s library service is that 
offered to communities beyond the limits of the community 
proper. We have already mentioned the small part-time 
branches, as well as the Hobart (township) branch. The latter 
is worth noting in particular, because Hobart is a town of nearly 
6,000 population, with almost a thousand more in the surround- 
ing township. Many communities far smaller, both within the 
metropolitan area and beyond, have preferred to promote their 
own library service rather than to become allied with a larger 
system already organized and capable of rendering a far more 
elaborate scheme of service. It would be interesting to compare 
the services possible as a result of the union with Gary with the 
services offered by libraries operating independently in similar 
communities. 

Only one branch of the Gary system was included in the sur- 
vey of holdings—the Louis J. Bailey branch. This branch, with 
14,468 volumes, held the following proportions of the books in- 
cluded in our five measures: 

4.L.A. catalog (adult titles) .7 per cent 
Booklist books, 1932 (adult titles) .§ per cent 
Reference books .3 per cent 


Selected non-fiction .I per cent 
Children’s books .4 per cent 


Reference to Table I indicates some similarity of this distribu- 
tion to that of Portage Park—the Chicago branch nearest the 
size of Bailey. But as was pointed out in the discussion of the 
Chicago system, the facilities of the branch are by no means 
limited to the permanent collection, but include any title any- 
where within the Gary system. 

From 1929 to 1932 the Gary system showed a very heavy in- 
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crease in annual circulation. The total for 1929 was 560,645; 
four years later it stood at 942,652, an increase of 68 per cent. 
In 1933 there was a dropping off of nearly 30,000. 

The increases noted in annual circulation are not limited to 
any class of literature, but are general throughout. Adult fic- 
tion and non-fiction showed particularly heavy increases, and 
the circulation of children’s books rose over 100,000 from 1929 
to 1932. (Complete figures for 1933 were not available at the 
time of the survey.) It should be noted, however, that whereas 
juvenile circulation accounted for 46 per cent of the total in 
1929, it was responsible for only 39 per cent in 1932. In other 
words, the adult circulation had increased far more rapidly in 
the years between. 

The ratio between adult fiction and non-fiction circulation 
has remained fairly constant, with fiction dominating the pat- 
tern of distribution. In 1929 fiction accounted for 77 per cent 
of the adult circulation, and in each of the three succeeding 
years the fiction percentage was 78. This is somewhat higher 
than similar figures for other libraries, and is explained, at least 
in part, by the general population structure of the community. 

Inasmuch as the Gary system serves four townships, it would 
be misleading to cite per capita figures, for obviously they 
would not be comparable with those representing libraries serv- 
ing a single community. They are therefore omitted from this 
discussion. 

Cities of 50,000-100,000.—There are in the metropolitan area 
six cities between 50,000 and 100,000 population. Of these, five 
were included in the survey.‘ These five, with their 1930 popu- 
lation figures, were as follows: 

Cicero............ 66,602 Evanston 


Hammond 64,560 East Chicago...... 
Oek Pusk.......... 6% 


Evanston and Oak Park are communities of high property 
values, both liberally populated by wealthy and intellectually 
active citizens. They are both distinctly “‘upper-class” com- 


4 Kenosha, Wisconsin, was omitted; various considerations rendered its inclusion 
unfeasible. 
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munities. On the other hand, Cicero, Hammond, and East Chi- 
cago are largely dominated by first- and second-generation im- 
migrant stocks, the latter two communities containing large 
numbers of laborers in the local steel mills and other manufac- 
turing plants. Evanston and Oak Park are essentially residen- 
tial suburbs; the other three are industrial communities. 

It is well to bear these differences in mind when comparing 
the libraries of the respective communities. To say that certain 
of the libraries are qualitatively far below certain of the others 
should not be interpreted as condemnatory. The causes making 
for the differences are inherent in the communities themselves. 
This realization should serve to temper the pride that the custo- 
dians of the best libraries are likely to feel in their superiority. 

Financially, all but one of the libraries in this group have 
suffered to some extent in recent years, although in some in- 
stances the retrenchment necessitated has not been particularly 
serious. Evanston, for example, reported total expenditures for 
1929 of $63,776. In 1931, when many libraries were already be- 
ginning to tighten their respective belts, the Evanston library 
expenditures rose to $76,623, and two years later they were 
$70,464—still far above the 1929 figure. This situation must be 
remembered in interpreting the record of holdings given later. 

The Oak Park library shows a similar trend. Its 1929 ex- 
penditures were $43,586; in 1931 they were some $4,400 greater, 
and in 1933 they dropped to $45,296. The Cicero figures form a 
peculiar pattern, although the trend is generally downward. 
For the five years, 1929-33, the average annual expenditures 
were $20,714, but in only one year was the figure above this 
average. This was 1931, when it was $34,984. In 1933 the figure 
was $17,710, some $2,000 below the 1929 expenditures. 

Hammond reported $62,812 expended for library purposes in 
1929; the next year the expenditures dropped off to $49,866, but 
in the succeeding two years they rose again, the highest figure 
being reached in 1931, $116,000. In 1934 the expenditures again 
fell off, amounting to $38,903. East Chicago also shows a gradu- 
al increase from 1929 ($41,139) to 1931 ($49,787), after which 
there is a decrease which in 1933 brought the figure to $30,648. 
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Within this group of five libraries we find in general an excel- 
lent showing on four of the five lists used to evaluate holdings. 
The best showing is made by Evanston. This is what might be 
expected, in view of the financial data just presented. On all 
five lists Evanston ranks first within its population group, and 
throughout the area as a whole it is second only to Chicago. Its 
supremacy is due in large part to an arrangement with the 
American Library Association whereby the Evanston library 
has first choice of the books submitted by publishers for inclu- 
sion in the Booklist. From this standpoint, at least three of our 
lists (4.L.A. catalog, Booklist books, and children’s books) were 
definitely “loaded” in favor of Evanston, but this is no dispar- 
agement of Evanston’s library. On the contrary, it bears elo- 
quent testimony to the ability of Evanstonians to secure recent 
publications. 

Of the adult titles in the 4.L.4. catalog, Evanston held 74.2 
per cent; of Booklist books, 1932, it held 87.5 per cent; and of the 
children’s books it held 93.4 per cent. It held slightly more than 
half the titles on the selected non-fiction list, but this was al- 
most twice the number held by the library ranking next to it. 
Only the Chicago Public Library exceeds it in selected non-fic- 
tion and in reference books; of the latter, Evanston possessed 
four-fifths of the titles on the list. 

Oak Park makes the next best showing in this group. It ranks 
second to Evanston on Booklist books, children’s books, and se- 
lected non-fiction, holding 63.6 per cent, 70.0 per cent, and 26.2 
per cent, respectively, of the titles on these lists; and it is barely 
surpassed by Hammond in its holdings of 4.L.4. catalog and 
reference books. Of the titles on the latter two lists, Oak Park 
held 49.9 per cent and 66.8 per cent, respectively. 

Of the three industrial communities Hammond was easily 
first. The holdings of each of the three on the five lists are indi- 
cated in Table II. 

The wide discrepancies in holdings of libraries within this 
population group are, of course, thoroughly comprehensible 
when the figures on holdings are seen in conjunction with the 
data on finance. The great variations in finance suggest the ad- 
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visability of appraising libraries in financial terms rather than in 
terms of the population to be served. It is manifestly unfair and 
misleading to compare Evanston’s status with Cicero’s simply 
because both institutions serve almost the same number of peo- 
ple. Since library status is so obviously related to finance, it 
would seem that library support is a much better basis upon 
which to group the institutions, at least as far as appraisal of 
their potentialities for service is concerned. As we shall point 
out later, Cicero’s showing is not at all out of focus when it is 
compared with the showing of a library operating on a similar 


budget. 




















TABLE II 
Hammonp, East Cuicaco, anp Cicero: Percentaces or Listep Tittes Hetp 
City 4.L.A. Booklist Children’s Selected Reference 
“a Catalog Books Books Non-Fiction 20ks 
Hammond.............. 50.2 30.9 62.2 22.4 68.8 
East Chicago........... 29.5 26.5 57.8 16.5 52.6 
See ae 19.0 28.4 $3.0 








All but one of the libraries in this group maintain branches, 
and three of the branches were included in the survey. These 
were Evanston’s South Branch, with about 12,000 volumes; 
Oak Park’s South Branch, with nearly 11,000; and East Chica- 
go’s Indiana Harbor, which has become so prominent as to dis- 
pute in certain respects the primacy of the main building. Indi- 
ana Harbor made a better showing than East Chicago on two of 
the five measures, and on two others its record was only slightly 
lower. The holdings of the three branches here considered are 
indicated in Table III. 

Comparison of this table with Table I indicates a generally 
better showing on the part of the suburban branches than of the 
Chicago branches nearest in size. Undoubtedly the financial 
burdens under which Chicago has labored are at least partially 
responsible for such discrepancies as appear, but even without 
this factor of finance, conditions in the communities served as 
well as differences in the organization of the respective library 
systems make it dangerous to push comparisons too far. 
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All five library systems show large increases in circulation 
during the five years, 1929-33. In the case of Oak Park and 
Evanston, each year shows a distinct gain over the one immedi- 
ately preceding; the other three libraries reached their high 
points in 1932, the following year showing something of a loss, 
owing no doubt to the curtailment in purchasing recent litera- 
ture. The highest circulation record for any one year was at- 
tained by Hammond in 1932, with 890,000 loans, almost half of 
which were of children’s books. High points for the other libra- 
ries in the group ranged from 283,000 to 725,000. Interestingly 
enough, in the circulation of adult non-fiction Hammond was 


TABLE III 


Evanston, Oak Park, ano East Cuicaco BrancueEs: 
Percentaces oF Listep Tittes HEtp 














B h 4.L.A. Booklist Children’s Selected Reference 

sens Catalog Books Books Non-Fiction Books 
Evanston South 23.5 33-2 62.2 6.5 39.6 
Oak Park South 17.1 25.6 55.6 4-1 19.0 
Indiana Harbor....... jj) 24-3 31.8 61.9 13.1 37.6 








easily surpassed by two of the other libraries: Oak Park, which 
loaned nearly 122,000 volumes of non-fiction in 1933, and 
Evanston, which in the same year loaned over 145,000. Ham- 
mond’s non-fiction high point, 87,500, was reached in 1932. 
The circulation of children’s books was heaviest in Ham- 
mond, the 1932 figure being 402,467. Evanston’s circulation to 
children was also very high—316,488 in 1933, the best year of 
the five. Cicero circulated some 50,000 fewer children’s books 
in 1933 than in 1929, and East Chicago about 10,000 fewer, but 
37,000 fewer than it had in 1932. The best year for Cicero was 
1929, with a children’s circulation of 156,000; for East Chicago 
1932 was best, with 189,720. Oak Park reached its highest fig- 
ure in 1931, when 198,519 children’s loans were recorded. The 
two succeeding years show a decline of ten and fifteen thousand 
from the 1931 achievement. 
Adult circulation figures for the five libraries show in general 
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a similar trend for both fiction and non-fiction; the years show- 
ing a slump in one category also show a slump in the other. 

The data on per capita circulation reveal about as graphically 
as anything the discrepancy in adult and children’s service, at 
least when such services are related to their potentialities. (For 
reasons previously noted, these data are limited to 1930.) The 
widest discrepancy occurs in Evanston, where the per capita cir- 
culation to adults is 5.7, and to children 29.6. Since these data 
are not available elsewhere, they are presented in Table IV for 
each of the five libraries. 

TABLE IV 


Per Capita CircuLaTIion IN CITIES 
OF 50,000-100,000 








| Per Caprta CircuLaTion 











Crry* 
Adult Children 
Cicero 2.3 11.5 
Hammond...... 6.3 16.5 
Oak Park 8.4 19.2 
Evanston....... $9 29.6 
Best Cacume........... 3-4 15.0 





Bi ~! -g- ~~ ~~ yagaeammlicaaat 

These relationships between the circulation of children’s and 
adult literature are similar in all of the libraries surveyed, and 
we shall reserve further comment until later. 

Cities of 25,000—50,000.—Although the next grouping covers 
only half the scope of the preceding one, the six towns which fall 
within it are far more disparate in their population figures. The 
most populous community in this group contains 47,000 per- 
sons; the least populous, 25,800. Following are the six com- 
munities included, together with their 1930 population figures: 


ee ce a eee 35,929 
I ic cate nena 46,589 Waukegan......... 33,499 
 .erererr 42,993 Maywood......... 25,829 


Financially the communities are no more homogeneous than 
they are with respect to population. Berwyn, the largest in the 
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group, is next to last in financial status, Maywood ranking last 
in both population and library expenditures. It is interesting to 
note that all but one of the communities showed increases in 
amounts of money spent in 1931 over 1929; these increases 
ranged from $100 in Joliet to nearly $4,000 in Maywood. How- 
ever, two years later all of the libraries were forced to operate on 
reduced budgets, and in all cases but one (Waukegan) the 1933 
figure was below that for 1929. Maywood received the severest 
cut, the reduction amounting to almost 50 per cent of the 1931 
figure. Its 1933 expenditures amounted to $8,848. But in even 
the best year, 1931, the expenditures of all the libraries were be- 
low the figure usually considered adequate in terms of the popu- 











TABLE V 
CiTlEs OF 25,000-50,000: Percentaces oF Listep Tittes Hetp 
City A.L.A Booklist Children’s Selected Reference 
_ Catalog Books Books Non-Fiction Books 
Berwyn 20.4 4.0 34-4 7-9 34-4 
Aurora 36.0 o.7 60.3 16.8 70.0 
Joliet 25.0 16.8 16.6 2.4 32.7 
Elgin 31.4 35.8 48.8 19.3 58.7 
Waukegan 24.5 29.6 41.9 11.7 32.3 
Maywood. 17.6 $1.2 45.3 8.2 30.3 




















lation served. The per capita figures in that year ranged from 
$0.37 (Berwyn) to $0.76 (Aurora). 

As might be expected from this brief analysis of the financial 
data, Aurora makes the best showing on holdings. It ranks 
first in its group on four of the five measures used, and second 
on the fifth, selected non-fiction. The percentage holdings of the 
six libraries are indicated in Table V. 

It will be seen that Berwyn, although the largest community 
in the group, makes generally the poorest showing. This is un- 
doubtedly due in greatest measure to the library’s low financial 
status, and secondarily to the recency of the library’s establish- 
ment, since it was opened only about ten years ago. The Ber- 
wyn system now includes three part-time branches in addition 
to the main library. 
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Aurora maintains four branches, the largest of which was in- 
cluded in the survey. This branch contains about 6,000 vol- 
umes. Its best showing was made on our list of children’s 
books; it held 31.3 per cent of the titles. Its holdings of titles on 
the other lists were almost negligible, but the much stronger 
central collection is undoubtedly depended upon for the more 
recent materials. 

It is interesting, at this point, to introduce a comparison of 
Waukegan, in this group, with Cicero, already discussed. The 
two cities are similar in that both are industrial communities 
rather than residential suburbs. Although Cicero is twice as 
large as Waukegan, the library expenditures in the two com- 
munities did not vary widely over a five-year period. Cicero’s 
average for five years was $20,714; Waukegan’s was only $2,000 
less. This close relationship is nicely reflected in the respective 
positions of the libraries when appraised by our five measures. 
Cicero makes a better showing on three of them, Waukegan on 
two, but in no case is the difference greater than 12 per cent. 
This comparison demonstrates the inadequacy of basing evalu- 
ations on support per capita. The figures cited indicate that on 
such a basis of evaluation Waukegan is supported twice as liber- 
ally as is Cicero, since both spend almost the same amount of 
money for serving communities of which one is half the size of 
the other; yet according to the evaluating instruments we have 
used the two libraries are equipped to offer similar types of 
service. This analogy, of course, is a dangerous one, since our 
evaluations are based on book holdings only, and partial hold- 
ings at that, and omit considerations of personnel, special serv- 
ices, and physical facilities. Nevertheless, in so far as we have 
succeeded in appraising potentialities for service of a certain 
type, the importance and primacy of which are beyond question, 
we may say that per capita figures mean little, as these two 
communities amply demonstrate. 

The general tendency already noted for libraries to increase 
their circulation in successive years prevails in this group of six 
communities as well. Elgin, Waukegan, and Maywood show 
consistent gains every year from 1929 to 1933, and Berwyn, 
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Aurora, and Joliet followed this trend until 1932, after which 
there was a decline. The highest figure for any one year, how- 
ever, was attained by Joliet, which in 1932 recorded a circula- 
tion of 407,571. Elgin approached this figure the following year 
with 403,690, but the high points for the other libraries ranged 
from 180,356 (Waukegan in 1933) to 373,423 (Aurora in 1932). 

The circulation of children’s books likewise increased. May- 
wood achieved a rise of 109 per cent in 1933 over 1929, and the 
increases shown by all but one of the libraries, though not so 
spectacular, were no less convincing, as far as the emphasis on 
service to children is concerned. Joliet again is highest in chil- 
dren’s circulation for one year, with 155,000 in 1931, but the 
following two years show significant decreases. In fact, the 1933 
circulation is some 7,500 below the 1929 figure. For all the li- 
braries the 1929 children’s circulation ranged from 27,000 to 
69,000; the 1933 circulation, from 56,000 to 139,000. 

As may be expected, fiction dominates the pattern of adult 
circulation. In 1933 alone the fiction—non-fiction proportions 
ranged from 54:46 in Elgin to 88:12 in Joliet. The circulation 
of non-fiction in Elgin, constituting 46 per cent of the total 
adult circulation, is not exceeded by any community in the en- 
tire metropolitan area. Furthermore, this unusually high pro- 
portion is not limited to a single year, but is approached in each 
of the two preceding years. All the libraries show substantial 
increases in circulation of both fiction and non-fiction in 1933 
over 1929, although in some cases the high points were reached 
in 1931 or 1932. 

The per capita relationships between the distribution of adult 
and children’s literature are closest in Maywood, where the 
adult figure is 3.8 and the children’s is 5.9; and most widespread 
in Aurora and Joliet, where the parallel figures are 3.9 and 5.3 
for the adult circulation, and 15.1 and 20.2 for children’s. In 
general the per capita children’s figure is about four times that 
for adult books. In Table VI, where the per capita figures for 
libraries in this group are presented, such data are omitted for 
Elgin. Elgin has a township library, and to compute its circu- 
lation in terms of the population of Elgin proper is to inflate the 
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figures unfairly. On the other hand, to include the population 
of the township goes too far in the other direction. 

Cities of 15,000-25,000.—This group contains only the fol- 
lowing four communities: 


i... Serre 


Chicago Heights.... 22,32 
34 Wilmette.......... 15,233 


Blue Island........ é. 
The smallest of the four is one of the group of residential 
suburbs to the north of Chicago, and is a community of high 


property values. Since the library is dependent upon the prop- 
erty tax for its support, the position of the library in a com- 
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munity like Wilmette is particularly felicitous. In 1929 the to- 
tal library expenditures were $11,631, some $2,000 more than 
the expenditures of the Chicago Heights library, and far more 
than the expenditures of the libraries in the other two com- 
munities. But much more striking are the changes revealed in 
the 1931 reports. In 1931 the Wilmette library spent about 
$2,000 more than it had spent in 1929; Chicago Heights and 
Harvey spent slightly more than they had spent in 1929, and 
Blue Island spent about $400 less. In short, Wilmette spent 
$4,000 more in 1931 than a community which was 50 per cent 
larger. Two years later the discrepancy was even greater. Al- 
though Wilmette’s expenditures dropped to slightly above the 
1929 figure, the other libraries were forced to make drastic re- 
visions in their budgets. Chicago Heights went from $9,300 to 
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$2,900; Blue Island from $5,600 to $3,000; Harvey from $4,800 
to $4,000. 

In the record of holdings Wilmette is as far out of the class of 
the other three as it was in the financial record. A statement of 
respective ranks would reveal nothing of the disparity between 
the ranks. This disparity is most clearly shown in Table VII. 

In circulation, too, Wilmette far outstrips the other three li- 
braries. Its highest figure was achieved in 1933, with 150,949, 
more than 44,000 ahead of Blue Island in the same year. This 
wide variation between Wilmette and the other libraries is only 
partially explained by the former’s more solid financial backing. 
The constituencies of the respective communities are altogether 
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different in their educational and cultural backgrounds, and it is 
not surprising that these differences should be reflected in li- 
brary use. 

All the libraries with the exception of Chicago Heights show 
a steady increase in circulation from 1929 to 1933. Chicago 
Heights reached its highest figure in 1931, 109,928, but two 
years later the total was only slightly over 82,000. Increases are 
apparent in both fiction and non-fiction circulation in all but one 
of the libraries, with fiction, as usual, far more popular. Only in 
Wilmette is the circulation of non-fiction as high as one-third 
the total adult circulation. For the other libraries non-fiction 
constitutes from 8 per cent to 14 per cent of the total. 

In the circulation of children’s books Wilmette also shows a 
steady increase from year to year, the total reaching 57,789 in 
1933. No other library approached this. Harvey and Blue Is- 
land lost in 1933 as compared with 1932, and the 1933 figure for 
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Chicago Heights was far below that of any of the four preceding 
years. Its highest figure, 45,989, was reached in 1931. 

The per capita circulation of adult books is highest in Wil- 
mette (4.9) and lowest in Harvey (2.2); the analogous figures 
covering children’s books are 9.5 in Chicago Heights and 5.2 in 
Wilmette. If Wilmette’s low figure seems unusual, it must be 
remembered that the data are for 1930 only; in all probability 
comparable data for 1933 would yield altogether different re- 
sults, but, of course, comparable population data for 1933 are 
not available. The relation between per capita adult and chil- 
dren’s circulation is closest in Wilmette (4.9 and 5.2) and widest 
in Chicago Heights, where the children’s figure is three times the 


TABLE VIII 


Per Capita CircuLaTion 1n Cities 
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Per Capita Circulation 





Adult Children 





Chicago Heights... 
Blue Island 
Harvey. . 
Wilmette 











adult. For the four libraries the per capita figures are given in 
Table VIII. 

Cities of 10,000-15,000.—As the scope of our groupings de- 
creases it is natural that the communities included should be 
much more alike in the number of residents each contains. From 
this standpoint, and from this standpoint only, the nine com- 
munities to be next considered are fairly homogeneous; on con- 
siderations of finance they differ widely. The communities in 
the area containing between 10,000 and 15,000 residents are as 
follows: 

Forest Park........ 14,555 
Elmhurst 14,055 
Highland Park 12,203 
Winnetka......... 12,166 
Whiting (Ind.)..... 10,880 
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Two of the communities—Highland Park and Winnetka— 
are North Shore suburbs of great wealth. The incomes of their 
libraries surpass those of many far more populous communities. 
The expenditures of the Highland Park library in 1929 amount- 
ed to $15,500; in 1931 they were $3,000 greater, and in 1933 the 
outlay was nearly $200 more than it had been two years before. 
An even brighter financial picture is reflected in Winnetka. 
Here the respective figures for 1929, 1931, and 1933 were: 
$17,141; $24,707; and $18,337. 

Of the other seven, Elmhurst and Whiting show consistently 
satisfactory library support, and La Grange until recently has 
had little cause for complaint. During 1929-33 both Elmhurst 
and Whiting averaged something better than $10,000 for annual 
expenditures, but La Grange fell off from $12,226 in 1929 to 
$7,586 in 1933. It was the only one of the five mentioned above 
which spent less in 1931 than in 1929. The other four spent sub- 
stantially more. 

This leaves four libraries, and of them it may be said that all 
have been severely hampered in realizing their service poten- 
tialities by weak and altogether inadequate budgets. Yet every 
one of the four was able to spend considerably more in 1931 than 
in 1929, and in two cases the 1933 expenditures were still above 
those for 1929. In only one case, Forest Park, the largest city 
in the group, was the decrease a heavy one, the expenditures 
dropping from $4,177 in 1929 to $2,578 in 1933. 

Within this group of nine we fail for the first time to find an 
altogether close approximation of holdings to financial status, 
although in general the pattern prevails; that is, substantial 
holdings usually continue to go with large expenditures, and 
meager holdings with straitened circumstances. Clearly dom- 
inating the group is the Highland Park library, with the best 
record on all five measures. In fact, the needs of Highland Park 
are such that the measures used were especially well calculated 
to show up its library in the best possible light. This statement 
is made in extenuation of many of the other libraries in the 
area, which, owing to the nature of their communities, must ex- 
pend considerable sums to fulfil objectives which do not exist in 
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a community where the general cultural level is high. Highland 
Park not only makes the best showing within its group; it is also 
one of the half-dozen best libraries in the entire metropolitan 
area from the standpoint of making available a splendid collec- 
tion of recent, worth-while literature. 

No other library in the group approaches Highland Park in 
its all-round showing of excellence, although one or two come 
close in certain respects. Both Winnetka and Elmhurst show 
extremely well in their children’s collections, and Whiting 
makes a fairly good showing on reference books. On the other 
hand, the poverty-pinched libraries indicate that they have 
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relatively little of recent materials to offer the prospective pa- 
tron. They are especially weak on Booklist books, but in no case 
are they at all strong. Table IX indicates the percentage hold- 
ings of the libraries on the five measures. 

All nine libraries show substantial gains in circulation since 
192g, and in only one case is the 1933 figure lower than that 
representing an earlier year. Gains of more than Ioo per cent 
from 1929 to 1933 have been achieved by three of the libraries, 
with Winnetka showing not only the largest actual increase, 
but also the largest total circulation for any one year. Its 1933 
figure was 142,751. At the other extreme is Melrose Park, with 
its high record 31,356. 

The adult circulation continues to show a heavy preponder- 
ance of fiction in all the libraries. In only one, however, Melrose 
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Park, is the proportion of fiction to non-fiction badly distorted, 
at least as compared with other libraries; there the ratio of fic- 
tion to non-fiction in 1933 was 17:1. For most of the other li- 
braries the ratio was only 3:1 or 4:1, and in Highland Park it 
was less than 2:1. Data on this point covering Winnetka were 
not available, since the adult circulation reported was not di- 
vided into fiction and non-fiction. 

The circulation of children’s books also increased rapidly in 
all the libraries, but by 1933 there were signs of a retrogression. 
The greatest circulation for any one year was recorded by 
Whiting in 1931, with over 60,000 loans, but the two succeeding 
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years were somewhat below this figure. Elmhurst’s record is 
next highest, with 58,000 in 1932. Then come Highland Park 
and Winnetka, both over 30,000, but none of the other institu- 
tions approaches this figure. 

Once more there are variations, usually quite wide, in the 
adult and children per capita figures for the respective com- 
munities. The highest per capita circulation to adults was at- 
tained by La Grange, with a figure of 9.2; and the highest to 
children, by Whiting, with 22.7. Winnetka shows the least dis- 
crepancy between its adult and children per capita figures; this 
is probably because of its relatively low children’s circulation in 
1930. The per capita figures for all nine libraries are indicated 
in Table X. 
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Cities of 7,500-10,000.—There are only six cities in the area 
which fall within this group: 
Downers Grove..... 8,977 North Chicago 
River Forest 8,829 Valparaiso (Ind.).... 
Des Plaines 8,798 Glen Ellyn......... 


By far the best-supported library in this group is at River 
Forest, a residential suburb to the west of Chicago. Its expendi- 
tures in 1929 were $8,663, and almost twice as great the follow- 
ing year; and although never again reaching that comfortable 
figure, they were still some $400 more in 1933 than in 1929. 
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Of the other communities, only two, Downers Grove and Des 
Plaines, have been really badly handicapped in recent years by 
lack of money. Not that the remaining three have been liberally 
provided with funds, but they at least have been able to ap- 
proach, albeit somewhat hesitantly, the dollar-per-capita stand- 
ard.’ The library spending least in 1929-33 was Downers 
Grove; its expenditures in 1929, 1931, and 1933 were, respec- 
tively, $2,931, $5,370, and $2,882. Four of the six libraries spent 
more in 1931 than in 1929; and only three spent less in 1933 than 
they did in 1929. 

The status of the several libraries with respect to holdings 
roughly reflects the financial differences between the institu- 
tions. River Forest, the best supported of the six libraries, 
makes also the best showing, ranking first in its group on four 

5 But see comment on dollar-per-capita standard in connection with cities of 5,000- 
71500. 
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of the five measures, and second on the fifth—selected non- 
fiction. The poorest in support are very close to being con- 
sistently poorest in holdings. The percentages of the various 
lists held by each library are shown in Table XI. 

Just as River Forest makes the best showing on finance and 
holdings, so it achieves the highest figure in circulation. Its 1933 
total was 109,081, a gain of nearly 22,000 over the preceding 
year’s record. Valparaiso’s circulation is almost as high, and for 
the entire five years it is considerably higher. Its 1933 figure 
was 109,020. The other libraries are far below these records. 


TABLE XII 
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River Forest. . . 
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Valparaiso. . 
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* The figures for Glen Ellyn are based on 1932 circulation— 
the first complete year for which circulation data were available. 


Downers Grove—the library ranking third in the group—circu- 
lated 64,500 books in its best year; and the remaining libraries 
do not come within 20,000 of even this figure. 

The ratio of fiction to non-fiction in the adult circulation is 
lowest in the library with the highest circulation. In River For- 
est it is less than 2:1, and in the other libraries it ranges from 
nearly 3:1 (Des Plaines) to 6:1 (North Chicago). Five of the 
libraries show increases in both fiction and non-fiction circula- 
tion during the five-year period; the increases in non-fiction 
have been especially marked, in some cases more than 300 per 
cent. 

There are no unusual features about the circulation of chil- 
dren’s books in this group of libraries. River Forest and Val- 
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paraiso again make the best record, both showing substantial 
increases from year to year. River Forest’s 56,224 in 1933 is 
high for the group. The other libraries tend to show increases in 
children’s circulation until 1932, after which there is usually a 
drop. Only in the case of Des Plaines is the 1933 figure below 
that for 1929. 

The highest per capita figures for both adult and children’s 
circulation are achieved by Valparaiso with 6.6 and 25.2, respec- 
tively. The figures for all the libraries are given in Table XII. 

Cities of 5,000-7,500.—This group contains ten communities, 
as varied in their general makeup as any ten likely to be se- 
lected at random anywhere throughout the entire state. At the 
upper extreme are two wealthy communities, their libraries 
showing continuously better support from year to year; at the 
lower end is a community with a weakly functioning library, 
supported through the benefactions of a local women’s organ- 
ization. In between there are two township libraries, a recently 
organized library in a moderately wealthy community, and a 
small library which has all but had to close for lack of funds. In 
addition there are some which have followed the usual financial 
course suggested in the foregoing pages—an increase in 1931 
over 1929, then a drop in 1933. The ten communities and their 
1930 population figures are as follows: 

Wheaton 
Hinsdale 


Riverside 
Lake Forest 


Financially, Lake Forest is far beyond every other library in 
this group—so far as to make its inclusion with them more than 
a little incongruous. In 1929 it spent more than $9,000; in 1931, 
$12,736; and in 1933, $17,539. Its expenditures over the five- 
year period averaged slightly more than $12,670. The library 
ranking next to Lake Forest in expenditures is at Glencoe, the 
second wealthy community referred to above, yet even Glencoe 
is far behind Lake Forest. Its average expenditure over five 
years (1929-33) was $8,368. Based on the financial data avail- 
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able, it may be said that only two libraries in the group are 
hopelessly poor, and that most of the others either approach or 
exceed the dollar-per-capita standard. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that in communities as small as these the 
$1.00 figure may not permit a high standard of service after all. 
As the figures of holdings will show, many of the libraries in this 
group are far more poorly equipped than are libraries operating 
on considerably less than the dollar-per-capita figure. When 
evaluating service potentialities, total expenditures are far more 
significant than per capitas. 

The St. Charles and Batavia libraries serve townships rather 
than communities. Both have increased their expenditures con- 
siderably during the five-year period ending in 1933. Lombard, 
with weak expenditure in 1929 ($2,834), showed a 100 per cent 
increase in 1931, but a subsequent drop of $1,200 two years 
later. Wheaton, the largest city in the group, spent $6,500 in 
1933, which was $1,000 more than in 1929, although $1,500 less 
than in 1931. Hinsdale showed steady increases in expendi- 
tures, from $5,098 in 1929 to $7,550 in 1933. Riverside opened a 
new library during the period; its 1933 expenditure amounted to 
$5,327. 

Finally, mention should be made of the most severely stricken 
library in the group, the institution at Argo. The 1929 reported 
expenditure was $3,668; every year since then has shown a de- 
crease, until the amount spent in 1933 was only $907. The li- 
brary at Niles Center has been organized and supported since 
its inception, in 1930, by a women’s club. Financial statistics 
were not available. 

On holdings the Lake Forest library is generally best in its 
group, but both Hinsdale and Riverside take precedence over it 
on children’s books. Riverside makes the next best showing, but 
its apparent superiority to the other libraries is probably influ- 
enced by its recency. One would expect a newly opened library 
to use as buying lists just such lists as we used to check the li- 
braries; hence our lists were “loaded” in its favor. Hinsdale, 
Glencoe, and Wheaton complete the first five. The complete 
holdings record for the group is given in Table XIII. 
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The circulation trend in this group of libraries is distinctly 
toward increased numerical achievement. The library at River- 
side is too recent, and the one at Niles Center too undeveloped, 
to warrant inclusion in this connection, but the other eight show 
increases from 1929 to 1933 which in some cases are well over 
100 per cent. St. Charles rose from 31,000 to 58,000; Lombard 
from 23,000 to 58,000; Hinsdale from 32,000 to 84,000. Seven 
of the eight reached their highest figure in 1933, with Hinsdale 
some 4,000 ahead of Lake Forest, which was second. Argo’s 
highest figure, 43,348, was reached in 1932, but the following 
year there was a decrease of some 9,000. 
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Although both fiction and non-fiction reflect the general in- 
crease in circulation, there seems to be a tendency in some of the 
communities for the ratio between them to shorten with ad- 
vancing years. Thus, in Wheaton, for example, the ratio of fic- 
tion to non-fiction in 1929 was about 4:1; in 1931 it was less 
than 3:1; and in 1933 it was slightly more than 2:1. The lowest 
ratio was achieved by Hinsdale in 1933, 2:1, and the widest dis- 
crepancy, about g:1, appeared in Argo. For the other libraries 
the ratio was around 3:1 or 4:1. Riverside and Niles Center 
have been excluded from the foregoing comparisons for the rea- 
sons cited. Riverside had a total adult circulation in 1933 of 
39,800, of which 30 per cent was non-fiction. Niles Center’s to- 
tal was 2,728, practically all of which was fiction. 
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Hinsdale’s status on holdings of children’s books is clearly 
reflected in its circulation record. Since 1929 there have been 
tremendous increases; 1929’s figure of 9,401 was expanded in 
1933 to 35,381. Most of the other libraries show gains in circu- 
lation of children’s books—the 1933 figures ranging from nearly 
12,000 in Argo to 22,600 in Wheaton. 

The per capita figures for all but the township libraries are 
shown in Table XIV. Riverside, because it had no library in 
1930, is also omitted. 
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Cities of less than 5,000.—The last group contains a hetero- 
geneous assortment of nine very small communities. Of them 
five contain township libraries, with a potential public some- 
times exceeding the 5,000 limit of this group. The communities 
and their populations are as follows: 


Geneva..... .. 4,607. Homewood 


Crown Point (Ind.) 4,046 Barrington......... 
Western Springs..... 3,894 Deerfield 
Libertyville 3,791 Lake Bluff 

Lockport 


The only libraries which stand out with any prominence, 
financially, in this group are Libertyville, Geneva, and Crown 
Point—all of them township libraries. Their average annual 
expenditures for 1929-33 were, respectively, $6,162, $4,780, and 
$4,647. These amounts are not large, but they are far in excess 
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of the expenditures of the other libraries in the group, whose 
annual expenditures average between $1,500 and $2,000. Vari- 
ations from year to year are, in most cases, not extreme. The 
sharpest drop in expenditures occurred at Libertyville, where 
the 1929 figure was $7,079 and the 1933 figure $4,790. 

On the basis of holdings, as indicated by our five measures, 
there are no strong libraries in the group. The three best are the 
three which have spent the most money in recent years, but 
even of these three the library making the best showing held 
only about one-fifth of the adult titles in the 4.L.4. catalog. 
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The same library held slightly more than one-fourth of the ref- 
erence titles. The most poorly equipped libraries are open only 
a few hours a week, and have but a very small representation 
of the titles on our lists. It is probably true that they are doing 
all that may fairly be expected in view of the funds they have 
available, but what they cam do under such circumstances is 
likely to be severely limited. Table XV indicates the percentage 
holdings of the libraries. 

There is a rather sharp division in the circulation record of the 
libraries in this group—quite as sharp as there was in the finan- 
cial ranking, although the libraries do not line up in exactly the 
same way. Four township libraries—Libertyville, Deerfield, 
Geneva, and Crown Point—have high circulation figures, the 
1933 loans ranging from 50,947 in Crown Point to 71,461 in 
Libertyville. For Western Springs figures are available for only 
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a single year, 1933, and in this year the circulation was nearly 
84,000, the highest record made by any of the libraries in the 
five-year period. At the other extreme are Homewood, Barring- 
ton, and Lake Bluff—all of them showing 1933 circulations of 
between 14,000 and 15,000. In between comes the township li- 
brary of Lockport, with 40,221. 

For most of the large circulation libraries the ratio of adult 
fiction to non-fiction was about 3:1 or 4:1, but in Libertyville 
it was about 5:1, and in Western Springs there was a difference 
of only 5,000 loans—24,000 fiction to 19,000 non-fiction. The 
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libraries with the smaller circulations are heavy lenders of fic- 
tion in proportion to non-fiction, although both Deerfield and 
Lockport exhibit the same trend as their less active contem- 
poraries. All the libraries for which five-year data are available 
exhibit heavy increases in circulation of fiction as well as non- 
fiction. 

In the circulation of children’s literature, Western Springs, in 
the single year for which a record was available is easily first in 
this group, with over 40,000 loans. Deerfield, although second, 
is some 10,000 behind. Then comes Libertyville with an average 
of about 30,000 for the five years, but some 5,000 below this 
average in 1933. The other libraries are far behind and, for the 
most part, show very little change in their figures since 1929. 
Although there have been gains, the gains have been slight. 

The per capita figures for three of the four non-township li- 
braries in this group are given in Table XVI. Western Springs is 
omitted. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Early in this analysis we pointed out the feasibility of group- 
ing libraries by financial status rather than population served. 
Such a grouping might be based on gross property values, tax- 
able wealth, total library income, or library expenditures. Inas- 
much as we have been considering expenditures, it will be con- 
venient to arrange the libraries in accordance with this factor. 
Furthermore, to avoid annual fluctuations, we shall take the 
averages over a five-year period. Although the analysis is some- 
what incomplete, we do have data from enough systems to 
enable a very interesting comparison between finance and hold- 
ings. The actual figures would probably be of no more than lo- 
cal interest, so they are omitted; however, it may be stated that 
the first five libraries in financial status (i.e., as indicated by a 
five-year average of total expenditures) are Chicago, Gary, 
Evanston, Hammond, and Oak Park. They also happen to be 
the five highest in population, but this coincidence should not 
lead to the erroneous assumption that the parallel holds 
throughout. 

A convenient way of showing the relationship between finance 
and holdings is correlation. Between the five-year average ex- 
penditures and holdings of the 4.L.4. catalog adult titles, the 
rank-order correlation is .92, just .o8 from perfect relationship. 
On the other hand, between population and holdings it is only 
.63. The reason for this has been made apparent in the forego- 
ing pages; we need only repeat by way of summary and empha- 
sis that there is not necessarily any connection between popula- 
tion and community wealth; and that since library quality de- 
pends in such great measure upon adequate support, an evalu- 
ation of quality must rest in the first analysis upon library fi- 
nance. And as we have seen, there is a remarkably close rela- 
tionship between expenditures and library quality, totally irre- 
spective of size of community. 

Parenthetically it may be pointed out that this fact should 
be of profound significance in any scheme of library aid, either 
from state or federal funds. Basing monetary distribution solely 
on population, disregarding funds available from local sources, 
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altogether fails to relieve the lack of balance in library facilities 
as between different communities. It often results in strength- 
ening libraries already strong, and in altogether inadequately 
aiding libraries whose local financial resources are weak. As a 
matter of fact, however, the allocation of funds to specific com- 
munities to be spent independently of each other is not a proce- 
dure we should encourage. But if it is to be adopted, then, 
clearly, considerations of population alone are not enough. 

Probably the most interesting point brought out in the dis- 
cussion of circulation is the amazing discrepancy between serv- 
ice to adults and to children. The figures illustrate clearly and 
consistently that in all communities the libraries have per- 
formed their best service in enlisting children among their pa- 
trons. In the communities where per capita figures are available 
the range in circulation to children in 1930 was from 3.5 (Mel- 
rose Park) to 29.6 (Evanston). It is not difficult to account for 
this generally excellent performance. Children from five to 
fourteen years of age have conditions so arranged that reading 
more completely dominates their daily activities than it will at 
any later time. The problem of making library service available 
to children may be said to differ from the problem as applied to 
adults in at least this important respect; the demand for reading 
matter for children is articulate and persistent and receives 
much of its stimulus from causes and sources other than the 
children’s librarian. It is her duty so to organize her services as 
to make capital of this demand, to lead it into desirable direc- 
tions, to cultivate the soil prepared by others. As far as our 
figures go, they point to genuine accomplishment in this 
direction. 

One further point must be made to account for the high circu- 
Jation figures to children, and to explain the variations in such 
figures between different communities. In certain cities the pub- 
lic library system is directly responsible for school-library serv- 
ice; in others the school library represents a function of the 
formal educational department. In either case the opportunity 
of the children’s librarian to work with the teacher to the end of 
stimulating reading is present and leads to higher circulation; 
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but in library systems which themselves administer the school 
service, the children’s circulation figures will of course be con- 
siderably larger. 

On the other hand, the librarian who serves adults is faced 
with a much more difficult problem. In contrast with the child’s 
world, everything militates against the adult as a reader. The 
competition for the individual’s time is intense, and in the scale 
of human activities book reading does not rank high. Reading 
of almost any kind requires mental effort, and it is part of hu- 
man perversity to prefer the less strenuous mental life. The 
librarian is at once faced with a certain impasse; all his efforts 
are wasted on the mental sluggard, and that probably includes 
most of us. So it is that library circulation to adults is far below 
that of children; the per capita figures range from 0.8 (Niles 
Center) to 9.2 (La Grange). Even these figures are too high, for 
included in our “adult” group is the very extensive high-school- 
student population between fifteen and nineteen years of age. 
With this group eliminated, library service to adults in terms of 
the total adult population shrinks to a point where in some com- 
munities it is insignificant. In such communities where the per 
capita figure is still prominent, it is largely owing to relatively 
few people borrowing very heavily. 

In summary, then, the quantitative feature of book distribu- 
tion in almost any community supporting a library may be ap- 
praised as follows: A small number of adults use the library to 
a very great extent; a much larger number borrow books much 
less frequently—say, from one to twenty books a year; the great 
mass of adults do not borrow any books from the library. And 
if from the adult circulation we were to eliminate the admittedly 
trivial, it must be said that the important work of the library, as 
far as its distribution of books to adults is concerned, is limited 
to a very small element in the population. To argue from this, 
however, that the library’s social significance is equally limited, 
is premature and may be false, for it is always dangerous to 
infer effects from raw numbers. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that we are dealing here with book circulation only; the 
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social importance of other library services remains yet to be 
appraised. 

The data concerning book holdings once more emphasize the 
difficulty of providing adequate materials when available funds 
are small. But even a cursory analysis of the communities 
makes clear that this situation cannot be improved by insisting 
on more money for library purposes. As Leland has pointed out, 
there is only so much money available, and “the claim of public 
libraries for public support is only relative to the valid claims of 
other functional agencies.” In the face of this stalemate, if any 
far-reaching improvement is to be effected, clearly another type 
of library organization must be considered. At present the re- 
gional conception of library service as opposed to service de- 
voted to local, autonomous units is receiving a great deal of 
attention. The application of such a conception to the Chicago 
area will be considered another time. 


*Simeon E. Leland, “Observations on financing libraries,” Library quarterly, II 


(October, 1932), 348. 








GRADUATE THESES ACCEPTED BY LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
JULY, 1933, TO JUNE, 1935 


DOUGLAS WAPLES 


GOOD reason for reporting annually the graduate 
theses in librarianship is, of course, to advertise them 
to other students who may borrow and read them. All 

are available by interlibrary loan. The theses accepted by the 
five institutions which both confer graduate degrees and require 
theses in librarianship (Chicago, Columbia, Peabody, Illinois, 
and Western Reserve) were first’ reported for the five years 
1928-32 and again? for the academic year 1932-33. 

This third report covers the two years following. It differs 
from the previous ones by including the “special studies” ac- 
cepted by the library schools at the Universities of California 
and Michigan toward the satisfaction of requirements for the 
Master’s degree and in lieu of the Masters thesis. Since the 
special studies are reported by these two schools only, the reader 
can easily distinguish them from the theses in the list which fol- 
lows. The special studies doubtless correspond to the term 
papers commonly required in graduate courses in American uni- 
versities. Where they are so stressed as to constitute a qualifica- 
tion for the second degree, they are probably not less important 
than the normal Master’s thesis. 

A second reason for the annual reports, which the writer finds 
no less convincing than the first, is that their accumulation over 
a period of years may help to indicate the problems upon which 
the attention of librarians in the United States is focused. To 
identify such problems is to estimate the direction and, to a 

* Douglas Waples, “Graduate theses accepted by library schools in the United 
States from June, 1928, to June, 1932,” Library quarterly III (1933), 267-91. 


2 Douglas Waples, “Graduate theses accepted by library schools in the United 
States during the academic year 1932-33,” Library quarterly IV (1934), 639-41. 
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considerable extent, the scope and importance of librarianship 
as an academic study. In ten years’ time, or less, the relative 
number of theses addressed to different professional problems 
should show at least to what sorts of problems—the broadly 
theoretical, the wisely pragmatic, the closely technical, and the 
like—the labors of library school faculties are devoted. Such 
evidence should help the profession to steer its course between 
a preoccupation with clerical procedures and an absorption in 
tenuous theory. As compared with other types of professional 
writing which might be studied to determine trends, the theses 
have four obvious merits: they reflect the interests of the 
library school faculties to some extent; they are always clearly 
distinguishable from other professional writing; their number is 
about the same from year to year; and one may count upon 
their continuance in years to come. 

The theses have several limitations as an index to professional 
trends. The first article of this series discusses some of the im- 
portant limitations, and should be regarded as a necessary in- 
troduction to each of the subsequent articles. 

Two comments on the thesis production since 1928 may be 
offered before listing the recent theses. The first comment 
meets the question: “How do the 114 theses of the last three 
years differ in subject emphasis from the 148 of the years 1928- 
32?” The second comment concerns the differences in subject 
emphasis among six of the library schools. 

Table I compares by number and percentage the theses of the 
two periods—1928—32, 1933-35, which classify under the head- 
ings shown. A finer classification can be made easily by any 
reader from the data supplied in this and the previous articles. 
Reclassification by others would be a useful check and would 
greatly improve the selection of subject headings. The headings 
thus far used will need to be modified to cover developments in 
the literature. 

The third column of Table I shows the difference in the atten- 
tion given to each subject by the theses of the five-year and of 
the three-year periods. Reading down the percentages of the 
third column, the minus signs indicate the subjects more 
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stressed in the earlier period. The largest proportional decline 


is in respect of “History of libraries” (III, F, 2), 
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DirFreReNce 
148 Tueses | 114 Tueses | Larer Less 
(1928-32) (1933-35) EaRier 
Tueses 
Topic 
1 Per- | \; Per- 1 Per- 
oy cent- he cent- —_ cent- 
age age age 
I. Readers and reading: 
A. Facts about reading 2 1.8 2 1.8 °.8 
B. Actual reading of groups 3 2.0 3 2.5 ° os 2.3 
C. Social problems and trends I °.9 I °.9 °.4 
D. Psychological problems 1 0.9 I 0.9 °.4 
. Factors in sone selec- 
a ; ; 4 $.9 1 °0.9i— 3 —1.8 2.0 
I. Publications: 
A. Enumerative bibliography 12 8.1 12} 10.5 ° 2.4 24 2 
B. Descriptive bibliography 19 | 12.9 13} 11.4 | —6 [—1.5 32 2 
C. Critical weeeeemande 1 °.7 I °.9 ° 0.2 2 x 
D. Printing..... 13 8.8 12} 10.5 | —1 1.7 25 6 
E. Manuscripts. ....... Re I 0.9 1 0.9 I 8 
I. Distribution of reading matter: 
A. Publishing and book pro- 
duction. 3 2.0 1 09g] —-2 |—1r.1 
F. Libraries: 
1. Organization and 
Te sweses : 2 1.8 3 2.5 3 1.1 
2. History. 16 | 10.8 4 3.5 |—-12 |—-7.3 20 7.6 
3. Surveys. ee 6 6.1 5 4.4|—-2 |-2.6 10 3.8 
4. Legislation. . 2 1.4 I og] —1 |-05 3 rt 
5. Finance... 4 2.7 —4 |-2.7 4 1.4 
6. Buildings 2 6.1 I 0.9) —!I |—5.2 3 1.1 
7. Holdings. . 3 2.0 4 3.5 2 2.4 s 3.0 
8. Personnel and training 12 8.1 9 7.9|—-3 |-0.2 21 8.0 
9. Practices—general 3 2.0 —3 |-2.0 3 rt 
2) Book selection 9 6.1 6 $.3| —-3 |-0.7 15 5.7 
c) Cataloging and 
classification.... 12 8.1 17 | 14.9 5 6.8 29 ° 
d) Reference ae 2 1.8 2 1.8 2 8 
¢) Lending and circu- 
lation... 2 1.4 3 2s ° ° 4 4 
f) Interlibrary loans 2 1.4 I 09g}|]—-! |-0.5 3 I 
£) Educational activi- 
ties.. ee 8 5.4 1 0.9] -7 —4.5 °) 4 
hk) Extension. 5 3.4 2 1.8] —3 |—1.6 7 7 
10. Efficiency measures I °.9 I 0.9 I 4 
a) Social influences I °.7 —1 |-0.7 1 4 
6) Services to particu- 
lar groups.... 2 1.4 4 3.5 2 2.1 
c) Co-operation with 
other agencies. . I °.7 —1 |-0.7 1 
IV. Sharan, data, and 
techniques.. : 3 2.0 3 2.5 ° 0.5 
Total. . 148 | 99.9 114 |100.0 
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five preceding years are ‘““Enumerative bibliography” (II, A), 
“Organization and policies” (III, F, 1), and “Holdings” (III, F, 
7). It is not likely that the differences are large enough to repre- 


TABLE II 


DisTRIBUTION OF 119 THESES (1933-35) BY SCHOOLS AND BY SuBJECTS 








Topic 





I. Readers and reading 
A. Facts about reading 
B. Actual reading of groups 
C. Social problems and trends 
D. Psychological problems 
E. Factors in reading selection 


Il. Publications: 
A. Enumerative bibliography 
B. Descriptive bibliography 
C. Critical bibliography 
D. Printing 
E. Manuscripts 


III. Distribution of reading matter 
A. Publishing and book production 


F. Libraries 
1. Organization and policies 
2. History 
3. Surveys 
4. Legislation 
5. Finance 
6. Buildings 
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8. Personnel and training 
9. Practices—general 
a) Book selection 
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d) Reference 
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* Contains five studies for 1932-33. 


sent much beyond the changing preferences of individual stu- 
dents from year to year. 
Table II should be of some interest as indicating institutional 


differences in subject emphasis. The “regularity” of any in- 
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stitution can be inferred from the extent to which most of its 
theses relate to the ten subjects upon which most of the 262 
theses were written since 1928. Such institutional trends should 
be useful for the individual schools to note, in so far as certain 
lines of specialization become more marked with the passage of 
time. 


LIST OF THESES 


I, A. FACTS ABOUT READING 


. Farr, Erner M. The pubdlic library versus other sources of books, 1935, 


M.A. (Chicago). 
. Martin, Heten. Nationalism in children’s literature, 1934, Ph.D. (Chi- 


cago). 


I, B. ACTUAL READING OF GROUPS 


. Ripcway, Heren Apams. The reading habits of adult non-users of the 
public library in a typical metropolitan community, 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 


I, C. SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


. Butter, Heren L. The status of reading as a means of communication— 
an experimental approach, 1933, M.A. (Chicago). 


I, D. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


. Ross, Ereanor Masters. An analysis of the factors determining the ex- 
tent to which the adolescent girl identifies herself with fictional characters; a 
study of normal and delinquent groups, 1935, M.S. (Western Reserve). 


I, E. FACTORS IN READING SELECTION 


. Wextarp, James H. Bases for a theory of book selection, 1935, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


II, A. ENUMERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. Brown, Auice. Trends in book production for children, 1921-1930, 1933, 
M.S. (Columbia). 

. Brown, Harwan Craic. A bibliography of French literary criticism of the 
seventeenth century, 1935, M.A. (Michigan). 

. Dautstrom, Hersert Sicrrep. Bibliography of scientific expeditions, 
1934, M.A. (Michigan). 

. Garp, Mrs. Anne Carrey Vinke. Romance language bibliography, 1934, 
M.A. (Michigan). 

. Gutmore, Sytvia Cora. The official publications of Nebraska, 1935, 
M.S. (Illinois). 

. Jackson, Waxtace Van. Bibliography of the narratives of slaves, slave 
owners, and northern visitors in the South before the Civil War, 1935, M.A. 
(Michigan). 
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7. Maynarp, GLenn Rosert. The newspapers of Ogle County, Illinois, with 
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bibliographical and other notes, 1935, M.A. (Illinois). 


. Price, EstHer Frances. Guide to material on place-names in the United 


States and Canada, 1934, M.A. (Illinois). 


. ScHaeFER, Victor A. 4 contribution toward a bibliography of the predeces- 


sors of the American public library, 1933, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Snow, Miriam Bratey. Determination of trends in the biographies for 


children published in the United States, 1892-1931, 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Stewart, Curistina JEAN. Book production for children in Canada since 


the confederation, 1867-1932, an historical sketch, 1935, M.S. (Western 


Reserve). 
Il, B. DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. Eppy, Henrie May. Bibliographical aids for the formation of a collection 


of Florida history and literature, with a special examination of the “‘Guide to 
historical literature” as a guide to regional history, 1933, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Gourtay, Hucu C. Reprints and inexpensive editions, 1933, M.A. (Michi- 


gan). 


. Henke, Herman Henry. Bibliographic descriptions of some classical 


contributions to the literature of anatomy, 1933, M.A. (California). 


. Kreist, Estuer Exren. The bibliographical work of the United States 


government, with a selected annotated list of important bibliographies from 
January, 1920, to January, 1934, 1935, M.A. (Illinois). 


. McNei, Myrtve Irene. English and Spanish periodicals as sources of 


reviews on contemporary Spanish books, 1935, M.S. (Illinois). 


6. Marcu, Joun Ase. Musical biography, 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 
. Scruccs, Ourpa Price. Some popular juvenile fiction series, 1933, M.A. 


(Peabody). 


. Spoon, Marcaret He en. Federal, state and municipal publications as 


sources of information on juvenile delinquency and child welfare, 1935, 


M.S. (Illinois). 
II, D. PRINTING 


. BertHoip, Artuur D. American colonial printing as determined by con- 


temporary cultural forces, 1934, M.A. (Chicago). 


. Frecp, Marcaret Muriev. An outline for a course in the history of print- 


ing, 1933, M.A. (California). 


. Hirscu, Rupotr. The University of Chicago collection of books printed in 


Germany between 1501 and 1530 A.D., 1935, M.A. (Chicago). 


. Lewis, Crarissa Oxtvia. William Dugard, printer, and the Common- 


wealth, with particular reference to the Milton-Salmasian controversy, 1933, 
M.A. (Illinois). 


. Taytor, Epitx Stevens. Supplement to Hildeburn’s “Century of Printing, 


1776-1784," 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 


. SeaLock, RicHarp Burt. Printing in Pennsyloania, 1785-1790; with a 


list of imprints, 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 


II, E. MANUSCRIPTS 


. Stiec, Lewis F. An introduction to palaeography for librarians, 1935, 


Ph.D. (Chicago). 
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III, A. PUBLISHING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


. Hatmos, Dorotuy Eme.ine Mover. Humphrey Moseley, a seventeenth 
century publisher, 1935, M.S. (Illinois). 


III, F, I. LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND POLICIES 


. Biraspace, Heten Rocers. The cultural function of the college library and 
suggested means for its realization, 1934, M.A. (California). 

. Catnoun, Marcaret Dean. Administrative control of southern teachers 
college libraries through faculty committees, 1933, M.A. (Peabody). 

. Kine, Frorence Louise. 4 study of the library as presented in the college 
catalog, 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 


III, F, 2. LIBRARY HISTORY 


. Damon, Auice E. The history of books and libraries—A course of studies for 


school libraries, 1933 (Michigan). 

. Jackson, Isapet Hooper. Nineteenth century American literary societies, 
1934, M.A. (California). 

. Keys, Tuomas E, Private libraries in the American colonies, an analysis 


of their contents, 1934, M.A. (Chicago). 

. Taam, Cueux-Woon. The development of Chinese libraries under the 
Ch’ ing dynasty, 1644-1911, 1933, Ph.D. (Chicago). 

. Witeus, Carouine Gay. The place of books in the life of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, 1934, M.A. (Michigan). 


Ill, F, 3. LIBRARY SURVEYS 


. Armstronc, Haze Emity. Reporting for teachers college libraries, 1935, 
M.A. (Michigan). 

. Brown, Jasper LeRoy. 4 study of the library system in the Highland Park 
schools, 1935, M.A. (Michigan). 

. Wicutman, Cuiirrorp B. A survey of engineering and technical departmen- 
tal libraries in the United States, 1933, M.A. (Michigan). 


Ill, F, 4. LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


. Joecxer, Carteton B. The government of the American public library, 
1934, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


Ill, F, 6. LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


. Hantey, Epna Rutu. 4 study of some recent college and university library 
buildings, with a suggested library building program for Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia, 1934, M.A. (Michigan). 


Ill, F, 7. LIBRARY HOLDINGS 


. Gourtay, HucH Cameron. Analysis of the holdings of nine college ii- 
braries according to the Shaw list, 1935, M.A. (Michigan). 
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Ill, F, 8. LIBRARY PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


. Ganova, Mave ine Frances. A study of the circulation departments in a 


selected group of university libraries, with soecial emphasis given to the 
division of duties between professional and clerical assistants, 1933, M.A. 


(California). 


. Harris, Maser. Non-professional library instruction in teachers colleges, 


1934, M.A. (Peabody). 


. Lrrtte, Mrs, Evetyn Steer. Backgrounds of world literature from Homer 


to Tolstoy. Pp. 151. First preliminary edition. Mimeographed by the De- 
partment of English Language and Literature of the University of 
Michigan. Distributed by Wahr’s University Book Store, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1933, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Litre, Mrs. Evetyn Steet. Instruction in the use of books and libraries 


in colleges and universities (submitted as the qualifying examination in 
library administration for admission to candidacy for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, 1934), 1933, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Powers, Sister Mary Lue ta. Outline for a course in the history of book- 


making, 1934, M.A. (Michigan). 


. PrircHarp, MartHa Caro.ine. 4 comparison of the activities of teachers 


and school librarians with relation to children’s reading, 1935, M.A. (Chi- 
cago). 


. Scnuttz, KatHerine Exizasetu. 4 study in teaching subject headings, 


1934, M.A. (Michigan). 


. Wepemeyer, Mary Louise. The teaching of biography to a class in cata- 


loging, 1934, M.A. (Michigan). 


Ill, F, 94. LIBRARY PRACTICES~-BOOK SELECTION 


. Baker, Sister Mary Genevieve. Books for the new religion curriculum 


in Catholic college libraries (published in the Fournal of religious instruc- 
tion, April, 1935, and succeeding issues), 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Danton, J. Pertam. The selection of books for college libraries: An exam- 


ination of certain factors which affect excellence of selection, 1935, Ph.D. 
(Chicago). 


. Mitier, Katuryn N. The selection of United States serial documents for 


liberal arts colleges, 1935, M.A. (Chicago). 


. SmitH, Dorotuy Euizasetu. How teachers in Queens Borough public 


schools find out about children’s books, 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 


. Wonca, Sanrorp Cu’anc P’inc. The problem of selecting occidental refer- 


ence books for Chinese college libraries, 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 


Ill, F, 9¢. CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 


. Ketrey, Grace O. The classification of books in terms of use with some 


regard to the advantages of the subject catalog, 1934, Ph.D. (Chicago). 


. Murpny, Jeannette J. An alternative plan of classification for books on 


Catholic theology, canon law, and church history, with a prefatory essay on 
the methodology of book classification, 1935, M.A. (Chicago). 
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3. Anperson, Daisy Louise. 4n inquiry into the procedures in the cataloging 
and the classification of juvenile collections in a selected group of teachers col- 
leges in the eastern states, 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 

4. Bonpeui, Exsa ve. The history of cataloging, and a bibliography of the 
teaching of cataloging, 1934, M.A. (Michigan). 

s. Hatt, Mary Lee. Chemistry subject headings—a comparative study, 1933, 
M.A. (Michigan). 

6. Koopman, Kari Henry. 4 history of the attempts to produce a general 
index to French periodicals, 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 

7. Murray, Fiorence Beatrice. Jndexes to Canadian government docu- 
ments, 1934, M.A. (Michigan). 

8. Netson, Frances Marie. Swedish sources of aid to catalogers in the 
verification of names, 1933, M.S. (Columbia). 

g. Rurrin, Mary Bevertey. Some developments towards modern cataloging 
practice in university libraries as exemplified in the printed book catalogs of 
Harvard and Yale before the year 1876, 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 

10. SH1pMAN, AticE Norton. Modifications of the Dewey decimal classifica- 

tion in the literature (800) class, 1935 (Michigan). 

11. Srapteron, Marcaret. The treatment of U.S. government publications in 

depository public libraries of medium size, 1934, M.S. (Columbia). 

12, Tirry, Erne: B. Library of Congress classification for the smaller college 

library, 1935, M.S. (Columbia). 

13. Vivian, Marjorie Exizasetu. The care and recording of serials in a 

college library, 1935, M.A. (Michigan). 


Ill, F, gd. REFERENCE 


1. Kouistept, Donatp Winston. Municipal reference library services, 1935, 
M.S. (Illinois). 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


\ , YILLIAM JAGGARD,' the son of a barber-surgeon of 
London, was born about 1568. In 1584 he was apprenticed 

to Henry Denhan, one of the best printers of London, and 

learned the trade in his large and well-equipped shop. Admitted a 
freeman of the Stationers company in 1$91, he went into business 
as a publisher and bookseller, issuing chiefly sermons and works of 
popular superstition. In 1604, however, a royal warrant directed the 
churches of England and Ireland to buy The Table of the Ten Com- 
mandments of William Jaggard at not above fifteen pence—prob- 
ably an exorbitant price—and in the same year we find Jaggard oc- 
* With the last issue of the Library quarterly there ended a two-year series of Italian 
printers’ marks. A series of English printers’ marks of the Renaissance begins with 


this number. 
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cupying a printing establishment with James Roberts whom he 
succeeded in 1606. Evidently possessing a fair capital, Jaggard began 
to print large and lavishly illustrated volumes such as, The historie of 
foure-footed beastes (1607) and the Historie of serpents (1608) by his 
learned pastor, Edward Topsell; William Attersoll’s voluminous com- 
mentaries on books of the Bible; Raleigh’s History of the world (1621); 
Crookes’s Mikrokosmographia; or, a description of the body of man 
(1615)—illustrated with many interesting anatomical cuts—and sev- 
eral important works on heraldry and genealogy by Milles, Favyn, 
and Brooke. 

Jaggard’s relations with Shakespeare, however, are the most inter- 
esting feature of his career. In 1599, he published as Shakespeare’s 
The passionate pilgrime, an anthology which contained but five poems 
by Shakespeare. In 1612, he published a third edition in which he 
included two rather long poems by Heywood, an action which caused 
embarrassment to both poets and made Shakespeare “‘much offended 
with M. Jaggard that (altogether unknowne to him) presumed to 
make so bold with his name.” Furthermore, in 1619, Jaggard printed 
as Shakespeare’s, ten plays in nine quartos, largely falsely dated and 
falsely attributed in order to avoid the vigilance of the King’s Players 
who were stopping, in what appears to be a high-handed manner, 
the publication of their plays by stationers who held the copyrights of 
them. Finally, in 1621, so bibliographical evidence indicates, Jaggard 
began printing the edition of Shakespeare’s complete works by which 
the King’s Company desired to commemorate their “Friend & Fel- 
low.” Folio volumes of plays were almost unknown in the Jacobean 
book market, and Jaggard probably undertook the printing of the 
First Folio at a considerable financial risk. He interrupted work on 
this book, however, to devote himself to the printing of Augustine 
Vincent’s 4 discoverie of errours in the first edition of the Catalogue of 
nobility, published by Raphe Brooke (1622), and, thus to silence Brooke’s 
false charge that he, by careless printing, was responsible for the 
errors in the first edition of Brooke’s Catalogue and succession (1619). 
After an interruption of about sixteen months, Jaggard finally re- 
sumed work on the First Folio and, despite considerable opposition 
from other stationers, completed in November, 1623, the most pre- 
cious of English books, in which appeared for the first time half of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Besides these literary connections with Shake- 
speare, Jaggard had as an apprentice in his shop from 1610 to 1617 
John Shakespeare, evidently a distant relative of the poet. 
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Despite the fact that he became blind about 1612, Jaggard con- 
ducted his business so well that he became quite prosperous. From 
1610 until his death he was City Printer. He died in 1623, immediately 
before the publication of the First Folio, and was succeeded by his 
son, Isaac. 

Jaggard’s device is that of a hand reaching from a cloud bearing a 
staff surmounted by a portcullis—the arms of the city of Westminster 
—and surrounded by sprays of foliage, with a serpent, the symbol of 
wisdom, about the wrist encircling the motto, “Prudentia.” This 
mark was evidently copied with a few modifications from the device of 
Barthélemy Vincent, a bookseller of Lyons. 

Epwin Eviotr WILLouGHBY 
Fo.cer SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 
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Texas Library Association. Handbook of Texas libraries. Number four. Pub- 
lished in observance of the Texas Centennial, 1836-1936. Houston: Texas 
Library Association, 1935. Pp. 151. 

The whole story of the libraries of our largest state is interestingly told in 
this fourth Handbook in the series issued by the Texas Library Association. 
Previous volumes of a similar nature were published in 1904, 1908, and 1916, 
and it therefore falls to the lot of the editors of the 1935 edition to emphasize 
library development in Texas during the past twenty years. Actually, how- 
ever, the volume under review does much more; in most instances it goes back 
to library beginnings in Texas and summarizes the history of the various types 
of libraries down to the present time. 

Moreover, this Texas library story is frankly and honestly told. Putting 
aside any temptation merely “‘to sound a note of jubilation” over library ad- 
vances, the authors of the various sections of the Handbook have sought rather 
“to put into accessible form the library records of Texas . . . . and to show the 
large field of endeavour yet open.” In so doing, they have not hesitated to 
point out losses as well as gains and failures as well as successes. 

In the section devoted to the history of the public library movement in 
Texas, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs is given full credit for the 
founding of the Texas Library Association itself and for the dominant influ- 
ence it exerted in the establishment of the state’s early free libraries. The 
Federation is properly honored by its inclusion, with the names of its first 
three presidents, in the dedication of the Handbook to the “Pioneers of the 
Free Public Library in Texas.” 

Since 1915, county library service has been inaugurated in fourteen Texas 
counties, and new public libraries have been founded in thirteen cities. De- 
spite these successes, the general advance of the public library system has not 
been easy, as shown by the difficulties encountered in bridging the gap be- 
tween the numerous subscription libraries and free public library service and 
also in maintaining the appropriations required by the Carnegie contracts. 

Information concerning school and college libraries is presented with in- 
teresting detail. There are complete statistical lists of college and university 
libraries, of teachers-college and junior-college libraries, and of high-school 
libraries. A special section is devoted to a historical survey of school library 
progress and development. Throughout the volume particular attention is 
given to information relative to special collections and the availability of re- 
search materials in the various libraries. 
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A section of nearly thirty pages of carefully summarized “Historical and 
descriptive notes,” arranged under the names of cities and towns, should prove 
useful to students of library history and resources. This record includes pub- 
lic, college, institutional, and special libraries and gives a particularly full 
description of the book collections at the University of Texas and of the ar- 
chives at the state library. 

The usefulness of the Handbook is greatly increased by the addition of an 
extensive bibliography of publications dealing with Texas libraries. At the 
end of the volume is a collection of excellent illustrations of library buildings, 
carefully chosen to provide examples of a wide range of varied types. 

Credit for the compilation of this complete and orderly array of information 
concerning the libraries of Texas should be given to the Handbook Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Julia Ideson, librarian of the Houston Public 
Library. The Committee has been assisted by a number of “joint authors,” 
who have contributed many of the sections which compose the book. The 
net result of their labors is a fine example of the possibilities of co-operative 
effort. Our knowledge of library history and resources would be greatly in- 
creased if similar publications were available in all the states. 

Careton B. JoEckeL 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


An introduction to library classification, theoretical, historical and practical, 
with readings, exercises and examination papers. By W. C. Berwick 
Sayers. 4th ed., re-written. London: Grafton, 1935. Pp. 16-296. Ios. 
6d. 

“‘Re-written,” indeed, is this fourth edition of the most esteemed British 
textbook on the subject. From rather simple and crude materials the suc- 
cessive editions have developed adaptively to the purposes and uses of certain 
courses in the University of London School of Librarianship. Written orig- 
inally in 1910 for an elementary correspondence course, the first edition was 
published in 1918, in 172 pages, with the present title. In the second edition, 
dated 1922, the Jntroduction was complemented by 4 Short course in practical 
classification, which had been published separately in 1913. For the third edi- 
tion (1929) the theoretical and historical chapters were re-written in part, and 
were expanded by material derived from the author’s smaller book, Canons of 
classification (1915), and from his more comprehensive Manual of classifica- 
tion, published in 1926. The present edition, though of exactly the same num- 
ber of pages as the third edition, has been recast, re-written, and improved; 
much new material has been incorporated, especially in the historical part, 
and some superseded matter has been omitted, as has an Appendix on Wynd- 
ham Hulme’s Principles of classification. Part 1, “Theory,” is now in five 
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chapters (pp. 1-66), whereas in the third edition the first part, ““Theoretical,” 
had seven chapters in 99 pages, with less appropriate chapter headings. But, 
as the headings now indicate, these chapters are descriptive and practical 
rather than “theoretical”: i, “The purpose and effects of classification”; 
ii, iii, and iv, “The making of the schedule”; and v, “The elements of nota- 
tion.” The third edition’s Part II, “Historical and practical” (pp. 100-197), 
has here been divided into Part II, “History,” chapters vi-xv (pp. 67-157), 
which remains the longest part of the book, and Part III, “Practical applica- 
tion,” chapters xvi—xix (pp. 159-204), which has two very welcome new chap- 
ters, ““The classified catalogue” and “‘Book-display.”” The qualified advocacy 
of the classified form of subject catalog this reviewer regards as the most im- 
portant critical item in the book, though there are others more penetrating 
and probably more effectual. Part IV, “ short course in practical classifica- 
tion, with special reference to the Decimal Classification,” chapters xx—xxxii 
(pp. 205-77), has been altered but little, the subject matter requiring little 
alteration. Teachers of courses in the application of the Dewey Classification 
may well accept this as for them the most valuable part of the book; and so 
may catalogers and classifiers using that system in their libraries. This critic 
found the instructions and suggestions very interesting as skilful guidance 
through the mazes, though he might not agree in all the cases or in all the 
comments. But Mr. Berwick Sayers has well mastered this study and has 
taught it well to his classes. He writes like a lovable teacher, and he un- 
doubtedly has been not only lovable but effective. 

Textbooks and manuals should not be too far in advance of opinion and 
practice, however traditional and empirical these may be. Theory, advocacy, 
and controversy are to be found elsewhere and should not be looked for in the 
implements of elementary schooling and in the records of accepted modes of 
doing as one does and thinking as people think. But an introduction may well 
be moderately progressive, as this one is. For studies there are two kinds of 
introductions—those mainly historical and those mainly descriptive. This 
edition in its first two parts belongs to the former rather than to the latter 
kind; and in its third and fourth parts it is a practical textbook rather than an 
introduction. On the whole, however, as textbook and as introduction, as the 
best book now available for these purposes, this new edition should be very 
welcome to classifiers, to teachers, and to lecturers, even though their own 
courses be quite different. 

As an introduction of the descriptive kind this book seems, the reviewer 
should be frank to say, not so much better than its predecessors, particularly 
as regards the logical grounding and the elementary statement of applicable 
principles. Jevons and Fowler, cited as authorities and recommended for 
reading after the chapters of the first part, were indeed highly respected logi- 
cians of a preceding generation, but their chapters on classification, though 
admirably clear and cogent, were never adequate to this purpose; they dealt 
with logical and scientific classification not as basic to bibliographical classifi- 
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cation but only as remotely applicable to it. Nor have the bibliographical 
authorities cited in this Introduction, Richardson, Jast, Brown, Hulme, 
Mann, and others, however valuable their contributions, clearly and validly 
stated the principles, nor even the elements, so that Mr. Berwick Sayers could 
adapt them to his purposes with his usual clarity and vivid intelligence. In his 
conclusion (p. 270) he advises his students “to revise the theory of the sub- 
ject,” and he there refers again to Jevons, Richardson, and Brown. 

The reviewer finds many merits in these chapters—clear and concise state- 
ments, sound and judicious opinions, well-balanced criticisms, liberal and 
comprehensive views, all written with a gentle charm and modest assurance. 
Our appreciations and critical comments might fill several pages, but a few 
items must suffice at present. 

The author summarizes in his nineteenth section, ““The chief rules of divi- 
sion,” six of them, about the same as he formerly termed his “Canons,” which 
the reviewer still regards as inadequate, not very clear, and not especially ap- 
plicable. In restating and explaining the first of these rules, however, our 
author very neatly defines the terms “extension” and “‘intension”: “In other 
words, the extension of a term is all the things it covers; its intension is all the 
qualities of those things” (p. 23). These terms are applicable to our subject, 
but they have been superseded by the nearly equivalent terms “denotation”’ 
and “definition,” and in some contexts by the correlative terms “generaliza- 
tion” and “comprehension,” or “specification.” On page 8 one reads: “Classi- 
fication is a process of the mind by which things are arranged according to 
their degrees of likeness and separated according to their degrees of unlike- 
ness.” The first two of these assertions are nearly correct; the last is less valid. 
In classes things are related by their likeness, rather than arranged, and not 
always by “degrees”; by unlikeness and by degrees individuals may be ex- 
cluded from the classes defined, and the classes may be differentiated, or 
specified, and “negative” or “residual” classes may be defined. The lack of 
precision in the definition quoted above is traceable to misunderstood phrases 
of Jevons and of Fowler. ‘““The characteristic chosen as the basis of arrange- 
ment must be essential to the purpose of the classification,” Mr. Berwick Say- 
ers says rightly in his eleventh section; but he goes on to confuse “‘character- 
istic” with “character”: “A characteristic is a natural one when it is based 
upon a consideration of all the qualities in the things to be classified.” It is 
further questionable whether the term “artificial,” as contradistinguished 
from “natural” by Whewell and by the antique logicians cited, is appropriate 
to characters and characteristics of classes and classifications, where attributes 
are ascribed or characteristics are chosen for interests or purposes. The re- 
viewer has considered these matters more distinctly elsewhere and has pre- 
ferred the terms “purposive,” “arbitrary,” and “practical,” as distinguished 
from “logical,” “‘scientific,” and ‘‘natural.” Things, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, have characters composite of several characteristics, any of which may be 
chosen as distinctive of a class or of a classification of classes. Nor are the 
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terms “analogy” and “homology” (p. 33) correlative to and distinctive of 
classifications natural or artificial (arbitrary), unless they may be in systemat- 
ic morphology. These confusions are less apparent than that in the following 
sentence, which exemplifies a frequent lack of precision: “The real meaning 
of history may be the treatment of things serially or an attitude of mind to- 
ward them” (p. 47). That is worthy of a philosopher, but not of a logician, nor 
of such a clear and practical mind as Mr. Berwick Sayers’. To elucidate that 
sentence would take a hundred words. On page 210 there is a good rule: 
“Seek the most minute place in the classification scheme into which the book will 
go. Having found that read the scheme upwards from the number chosen to 
the main division and class, in order to assure yourself that the subject is with- 
in the meaning of the main class.”” But isn’t that a little like putting the cart 
before the horse? The proper procedure in classifying books is to consider 
first what main class the book had best be placed in, whether history or litera- 
ture or philosophy or science, then to specify the subject, and next the aspect 
or branch or special topic, or the “form” or other relation. This having been 
done, there is no need for checking backward. That may be necessary, how- 
ever, when one begins with the index, a practice to which our author is judi- 
ciously averse. 

Our author distinguishes a “‘specific index,” which shows only one place for 
each subject, from a “relative index,’’ which shows all the relations of sub- 
jects (Sec. 49). Brown’s is specific; Dewey’s is relative. The difference really 
is that the former does not subdivide its subjects whereas the latter does. 
Indexers usually call this “subdivision of headings.” In other words, the index 
that subdivides is the more specific therefore. Dewey probably called his 
index “‘Relativ’” because it was related to his tables of classification as an 
alphabetic order is to a dispersed one. Any index is relative to a certain sub- 
ject matter, whether systematic or dispersed. All relatively fit indexes to com- 
plex subject matter are both relative and specific in both senses. So the dis- 
tinction is untenable. The index to the book we are considering is relative to 
the numbered sections of the text instead of to the pages, though the page 
numbers often coincide with those of the sections, so one who is habituated to 
page numbers is the less often misled by the index number relative to more 
specific subject matter. But these are minor imperfections. It would take 
many more of them to impair very seriously the especial value of the book to 
teachers and to students. 

What the reviewer has elsewhere called “the subject-index illusion” is 
touched upon in a course-question on page 273 (that marked “‘s5é””). The 
questions throughout the book are very pertinent and penetrating, revealing 
the skill of the examiner. The course is confined to the Decimal Classification, 
and the whole book should give much comfort, despite certain critical remarks, 
to the multitudes of Decimalists (to adopt a European sobriquet). 

However, there is still positive professional need for an adequate descriptive 
introduction to the study of bibliographic classification; for educated libra- 
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rians and bibliographers who have become interested—a concise, clear, com- 
prehensive outline grounded on valid and applicable principles precisely 
stated; for classifiers whose education and training have been too narrowly 
prescribed but who are classifying or reclassifying libraries; for teachers and 
lecturers and also for their students—a clearer comprehension of the funda- 
mentals, a more valid statement of the principles, a more exact treatment of 
details—all these are still desiderata. Few branches of study in universities 
and professional schools are so inadequately provided with textbooks and in- 
troductions as this important study of subject classification for librarians and 
bibliographers. This intellectual situation is discreditable to a profession 
otherwise very respectable. Until such a superior book shall have become 
available and shall have been duly accredited, we who are interested in this 
great subject should welcome and should read, at least in part, this worthy, 
interesting, and very useful book. 


Henry E. Buss 
College of the City of New York 


A system of bibliographic classification. By Henry Eve yn Buss. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1935. Pp. x +343. $7.00. 
The history of the development of this system is best given by quoting 
from the Preface: 


The entire system has been gradually developed during more than two decades in 
the libraries of The College of the City of New York. In the prior decade (1902-1912) 
it was outlined, installed, and readjusted. Since then it has been successively expanded 
and altered as new subject-matter and changing views have required, and as its 
structure and the conditions in the library have permitted. 


The Preface gives the following explanation of the use of the term ‘‘biblio- 
graphic classification”: 

It [this classification] is called bibliographic, because it is applicable to bibliographies, 
general or special (subject), and moreover to the various kinds of bibliographic ma- 
terials in the several fields of documentation and organization of knowledge; but it is 
especially applicable to classifying books and subject-catalogs in libraries. 


The work consists of two parts: namely, Part I, “The system of knowledge 
adapted to bibliographic classification,” and Part II, “Schedules and tables.” 
Each part has its own Index—that of Part II being the Index to the classifica- 
tion tables. The first chapter of Part I deals with the general and fundamental 
matters of: definitions, qualifications and economies, standardization and co- 
operation, features of the proposed system, alternative locations, the notation, 
the systematic schedules, the anterior subdivisions, and the value of mnemon- 
ics. Chapters ii-v deal respectively with: “Classification of philosophy and 
science”; “Classification of the anthropological sciences and social-political 
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history”; “Religion, ethics, applied social science, and the arts;” and “The 
classification of philology.” 

Thus the schedules are preceded by a brief exposition of the subjects to be 
classified. Alternative groupings are suggested and the author’s reasons for 
presenting one plan rather than another are given. Page references to the 
corresponding part of the Introduction given in the tables should render this 
introductory part a great aid in the interpretation and use of the tables. 

To quote from the Preface to Part II: 

The following schedules are condensed for economy. They are tentative and would 
show how second and third expansions may be developed. Many specific subjects are 
here subsumed under the captions for the sections, but without the third factor for the 
notation of the sub-sections. All the specific terms and many synonyms are included 
in the Index, which contains about 4,000 items. 


Table I gives a “Concise synopsis of the order of sciences and studies.” 
This is followed by a second table, ““General synopsis of the order of sciences 
and studies.”” Table III—“Main classes” —gives first the nine anterior nu- 
meral classes, using the arabic one to nine for the notation, and second the 
main classes with their notation of a single capital letter: e.g., A, Philosophy 
and general science; B, Physics; C, Chemistry, concluding with Y, English 
or other, language and literature; and Literature in general, Rhetoric, Ora- 
tory, Dramatics, etc. This is followed by Class Z, Alternative for Religion 
and Theology, preferred in P, or K, or AJ. 

The anterior numeral classes are designed to take care of the reference, 
ancillary, and miscellaneous items of each class. It is more convenient and 
conforms to the practical principle of collocation to have these items precede 
the general subject and its specific subdivisions rather than separate or follow 
them. Since the items included in the anterior numeral classes are recurrent, 
a numeral notation was adopted because of its mnemonic advantages. An il- 
lustration of an anterior numeral class with its symbol is: “2, Bibliography, 
and Library Science and Economy.” 

Table IV gives the “List of systematic schedules” which are best described 
by quoting from the first chapter (pp. 10-11): 

For “common” or recurrent divisions or subdivisions nine schedules (termed 
schedules rather than “tables” because they are not merely structural, tabulating data 
and relations, but functional, providing for procedure) are termed systematic, because 
they are applicable thruout the system and are distinctive, effectual organs of its func- 
tioning and operation They apply to sections and to sub-sections, and also to 
minor subdivisions. They are not merely “form divisions,” nor are they all “common 
subdivisions,” many of them being only recurrent under certain classes of subject- 
matter. They generalize “forms” of books and documents, and other bibliographic 
materials, also relations and aspects of subject-matter, and locations of collections. 


To give a few examples of these systematic schedules: Schedule Number 3, 
“For subdivision under the History of countries, nations, states, cities, etc.’’; 
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Number 6, “For sub-classification under an Author’; Number 8, “For sub- 
classification under Special Chemistry (CI-CR).” 

Table V lists “The important alternatives,” e.g., “1. Alternative locations 
of main subjects or classes,” an example of which is: “Aviation and aéronau- 
tics may be classified either under Physics in BT or under the Arts, next to 
Navigation”; “2, Alternative methods of classifying extensive subjects,” e.g., 
“Biography may be distributed more or less specially thruout the classifica- 
tion and marked with the mnemonic 4, or g” [referring to Anterior Numeral 
Class 4, “for biography relevant to the subject of any class or section,” or 9, 
the alternative class for biography] “or arranged all in one alphabet, in Lo. 
This applies to individual biography rather than collective.” 

The sixth and last table enumerates ““The most important literal mnemon- 
ics,” illustrations of which are: AL, Logic; BH, Heat; CT, Chemical Tech- 
nology; TC, Capital and Land. This is followed by: Schedule 1, “Numeral 
subdivisions of any class or section,” and the Index to this schedule; Schedule 
2, “For geographical subdivision”; then the anterior numeral classes in con- 
siderable detail. 

The main classes follow, each with its synopsis and suggested anterior nu- 
meral classes. The divisions are given with their notation of two capital let- 
ters, e.g., AB, Medieval Philosophy; AC, Modern Philosophy, etc. In the 
main tables references are made to the explanations in the Introduction and 
an occasional subject is defined briefly in parentheses, all of which should help 
materially in applying the schedules. 

This bibliographic classification with its anterior numeral classes to care 
for the reference, auxiliary, and miscellaneous items of each class, its systemat- 
ic schedules for recurrent divisions or subdivisions, has possibilities which are 
interesting and thought-provoking. Thus it has a definite value for classifiers 
and for teachers and students of classification. No attempt has been made in 
this review to make a critical evaluation of this classification system. Such 
an evaluation would not only require access to the complete schedules for all 
the classes for which they have been worked out but also an opportunity to 
study the arrangement of the books in the Library of the College of the City 
of New York which have been classified by this system or an opportunity to 
apply certain complete schedules to a representative collection elsewhere. No 
one individual could otherwise adequately evaluate the grouping of the sub- 
jects with the consequent display of their relations and interrelations. 

The application of this system to other libraries having adequate ccllections 
for its thorough testing, and of certain of its classes to special libraries, would 
advance the work of classification, improve the organization of knowledge in 
libraries, and thereby improve library service. 
Susan Grey AKERS 

School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 
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An analytical bibliography of universal collected biography. Comprising books 
published in the English tongue in Great Britain and Ireland, America and 
the British Dominions. Compiled by Puyius M. Ricues. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Freperic Kenyon. London: Library Association, 1934. 
Pp. ix+709. £4. 45. to non-members; £3. 3s. to members. 

If tucked away between the covers of a book, and obscured by a general 
entry in the catalogs, there is a biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt or any 
member of his cabinet, or of Adolf Hitler or Pierre Laval or Haile Selassie, 
one will not be led to it through this book. A similar search, however, for 
biographies of any of some thirty thousand other men and women may be 
well rewarded. The main object of the book is to serve as a guide, not to indi- 
vidual biography or biographies in periodicals, but to collected biography, 
and the results achieved are a credit to the compiler, who has taken this way 
to complete the thesis requirement for the Honours Diploma of the Library 
Association. As is clear from the title, the book is universal in every sense 
except that of language; references will be found for men of all times and 
places, but collected biographies not written in English and not translated 
into English are excluded. To indicate its relation to other books of a similar 
nature is not necessary, for although several have been published, none is 
comparable in completeness to the present volume, and none is superseded. 

Of the general nature of the entries in the analytical index, the first and 
main part of the book, little can be said. In number the references under an 
entry vary from one to perhaps one hundred; when the references are con- 
sulted, they vary in length from five or six lines to over four hundred pages, 
and in information given from the statement that nothing is known to the 
much that can be said in four hundred pages. To be directed to the biography 
of Leopold von Ranke in Gooch’s History and historians in the nineteenth cen- 
tury or to that of Benjamin Silliman in the Biographical memoirs of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences illustrates its service at the best. 

Some faults are to be noted. A frequent error is the listing of references to 
the same individual under two entries. Under the letter 4 there are at least a 
dozen such instances, among which are Anna Comnena, found also under 
““Comnena,” and Augustus, found also under “Caesar Octavianus Augustus,” 
without, incidentally, a cross-reference from “Octavian.” Julius Caesar is 
called a Roman emperor, yet Augustus is called the first Roman emperor. 
Little system has been used in establishing the entry for a member of the 
nobility, and there are such entries as ““Abrantes (Laure Junot, Duchess d’)” 
and “Junot (Andoche, Duke of Abrantes).” The alphabetizing is now and 
then confused; John W. Francis, for example, is separated from another or 
possibly the same John W. Francis by six intervening names. The books re- 
ferred to under the entries are given in abbreviated form, and for further in- 
formation one is directed to the book bibliography, which forms the second 
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main division. The arrangement is a sensible one, but it calls for a great care 
which is not always observed. Thus a book is referred to in two or three differ- 
ent degrees of completeness, or it is not in the book bibliography at all, or is 
there under title although appearing under author in the analytical index, or 
the reference is to the wrong book. For the greater part the dates of birth and 
death of the individuals are given, but they are frequently omitted, sometimes 
perhaps of necessity, but surely the dates of such men as Socrates, Justinian, 
Xenophon, and others could have been easily found. And—a very minor 
point—there will be some to object to the date assigned to Daedalus. Not 
that the total of these faults is large enough to detract excessively from the 
value of the book, but it is large enough to suggest that more time might have 
been spent on revision. 

Turning to the book bibliography, the number listed as analyzed is about 
three thousand; it represents all volumes published in or before 1933 which 
could be traced. As Miss Riches states in the Preface that every effort has 
been made to obtain completeness, it is possible that one of her difficulties was 
the lack of easy access to one of the larger libraries. A systematic checking 
of some of the classed and dictionary national biographies would greatly have 
increased the number of books to be included, as would have the checking of 
the subject indexes of such libraries as the British Museum and the London 
Library. Further titles might have been gathered from such sources as the 
Standard Catalog: Biography section, Cotgreave’s Contents-subject index, 
Sonnenschein’s Best books, A.L.A. catalog, A.L.A. index,‘ etc. Of course it is 
one thing to find the reference to a book and another to find the book itself, 
but in some of these bibliographies the work of analyzing is already done. A 
thorough examination of all such bibliographies would be a very long task, to 
be sure, but a necessary one if an approach to completeness is desired. 

Granting that it is to be desired, which will be not granted by all in view of 
the very large amount of hack work to be found in biographical collections, it 
was another problem for Miss Riches to maintain an even treatment in de- 
ciding for her purposes what should and what should not be considered col- 
lected biography. A few biographical dictionaries have been analyzed, as have 
a few books dealing exclusively with one person, as far as that is ever possible, 
but the latter appear as a part of a series of biographies. Also to be noted are 
books which deal with only two persons; a guide to such books is not necessary 
here, and for the most part they are not really books of collected biography, 
but rather books indicating the relation of one man to another. Another type 
of book out of place in a work of this sort is that represented by Moore’s 
Dante and his early biographers, which is a discussion of biographies of the 
same man written by various other men, and thus in the analytical index it 


' It is also clear that the main volume of the Essay and general literature index was 
not used. It appeared only a few months before the Analytical index, and contained 
titles in addition to those listed in the preliminary parts published from 1931 on; the 
latter were not available to the reviewer. 
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can be represented by only one reference, that under ‘“‘Dante.”’ It is difficult 
at times to draw a line between collected biography and histories of art or his- 
tories of literature, for example, and their occasional inclusion has some sorry 
results. The only reference under “‘Alcaeus” is to Arnold’s Poets of Greece, 
a not very good book published in 1869, and written more from the literary 
than the biographical point of view. Actually, Alcaeus will be found in any 
good general history of Greek literature or poetry. On the whole, however, 
Miss Riches has kept well between the biographical dictionary and the book 
devoted to one person, and has stayed fairly close to collected biography 
proper. 

The inclusion of a title in the book bibliography does not always indicate 
that it is analyzed in full or at all. To an extent this is due to the fact that 
when the book was not available to the compiler she was forced to copy from 
some other bibliography in which the book is only partly analyzed, and no 
doubt the inclusion of some names and the absence of others from a given 
book are often accidental. Adams’ The Adams family and Diehl’s Byzantine 
portraits are not analyzed at all, although there are references to the latter 
under a “Dick Armit” and a “ ‘King’ Allen,” who are not mentioned in 
Diehl. A few of the books are given an evaluative comment; the comment that 
the Eminent philosophers of Diogenes Laertius “throws light on the lives led 
by the sages” is one of the most remarkable. 

There are three indexes, which take up 132 pages. The first, the chrono- 
logical index, lists under the divisions B.c. and the twenty centuries about 
17,000 of those persons who have appeared in the analytical index; the differ- 
ence between that figure and 30,000 is to be explained by the omission for the 
most part of those to whom dates had not been assigned. In the subject index 
some 20,000 are listed “under their profession or trade,” which is a loosely 
used phrase in view of such headings as ““Bachelors,”’ “Beaux,” “‘Centenari- 
ans,” etc. But for such headings as ““Mathematicians” or “Psychologists” 
its uses are apparent. The final index is one of biographical dictionaries, with 
both classed and alphabetical arrangement. Such lists are not frequent, and 
this one will serve good purposes, but it might have been made more com- 
plete, accurate, and up to date by checking even such obvious sources as 
Minto’s Reference books, Mudge’s Guide, and the entry “Biographical dic- 
tionaries” in the Subject index of the London Library. These biographical dic- 
tionaries are not analyzed. 

And so the book has its weaknesses, but it is a good book, and it has already 
proved its worth. All those who are interested in the problem which gives 
occasion to the book, and all those who make good use of it, will be grateful to 
Miss Riches. 

Ricuarp S. Currier 
Brown University Library 
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Financial reports for colleges and universities. Compiled by the Nationa. 
ComMMITTEE ON STANDARD Reports For InstiruTions oF HicHEeR Epv- 
cation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+285. $3.00. 
Every student of higher education is acquainted with the need for the 

present study and the steps taken toward its completion. The great number 
and variety of forms used in reporting institutional finances made comparison 
or combination of reports extremely difficult. Accordingly, the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education was organ- 
ized. Its purpose was to formulate principles to be followed in the preparation 
of financial and statistical reports of universities and colleges and to secure 
the acceptance and adoption of these principles. With the publication of this 
volume the first purpose is accomplished; it is hoped that accomplishment of 
the second purpose will result. 

While a large part of the volume consists of tables and forms, the small per- 
centage of text is remarkably apt. Aside from the explanation of various 
forms, two sections are important: the first two chapters dealing with “‘Char- 
acteristics and functions of institutional accounting” and “Basic principles 
and terminology.” The best indorsement of the book is the list of members of 
the committee. This list almost forms a ““Who’s who” in university finance. 

With this brief comment let us pass on to note the implications for libraries 
in this study. First, it represents the sort of study that would be of great value 
to libraries. Library reports now are in much the same condition as financial 
reports of colleges and universities. So many different types and forms are 
used that comparisons are difficult. A careful analysis of library reports re- 
sulting in suggested forms for general use would do much to remedy the situ- 
ation. And already the way has been paved with the recent activities of the 
American Library Association and the North Central Association. Librarians 
might well seize the opportunity to capitalize on the experience of this com- 
mittee. 

But even more significant is the suggestion found in the Appendix dealing 
with unit-cost studies: 

. . . « In institutions in which the library facilities and services are used to an ap- 
preciable degree in organized research projects, extension activities, or in other non- 
instructional functions, it will be necessary to allocate a portion of the library expendi- 
tures to these functions. .. . . [p. 184]. 


Here it is suggested that library expenditures be allocated to the various func- 
tions. Now this is a timely hint and one which it seems should have more 
attention. No doubt there are few libraries today where reports are set up to 
obtain such information and the value of such data is apparent to all con- 
cerned. 

Further, however, forms are given for the allocation of library expenditures 
to departments. Unfortunately the committee presents two methods of allo- 


cating these expenditures: 
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When library expenditures are allocated to the departments and divisions, the basis 
should be the extent of use of the library facilities by students in the various depart- 
ments. The use should be determined by objective studies conducted within the li- 
braries, or on the basis of the estimate of the head of the library. If it is impossible to 
determine the use that is made of the library by either of these methods, the expendi- 
tures should be allocated on the basis of departmental expenditures for books [p. 184). 


Let us hope that those libraries who follow these forms obtain their data on 
use from “objective studies” rather than “‘on the basis of the estimate of the 
head of the library” or “on the basis of departmental expenditures for books.” 
Here is suggested a form of library report found in few institutions today. 
Let us hope that these suggestions are taken to heart by administrators and 
librarians, for it will mean more useful reports than we have had in the past. 
If instead of a tabulation of loans by decimal classes, libraries would furnish 
figures of library use by departments and classes of students, we would have a 
much better basis for the evaluation of library service. And if standard forms 
and principles were adopted and used by libraries all over the country, what a 
mass of useful and meaningful information would be available to the librarian, 
administrator, and scholar! 


E. W. McDiarmip, Jr. 
Baylor University 
Waco Texas 


A printer of Shakespeare. The books and times of William Faggard. By Epwin 
Exiorr Wittovcusy. London: Philip Allan, 1934. Pp. xiv+304. 215. 
Few printers have provided material for more vehement censure and 

apology than William Jaggard, from whose presses came the First Folio of 
Shakespeare in 1623 as well as the pirated Passionate pilgrime. Dr. Willoughby, 
whose study of the printing of the First Folio no doubt gave the suggestion for 
the book before us, as well as high qualifications to write it, has examined the 
entire career and output of this very individual member of the Jacobean book 
trade, and in so doing has given us a vivid sketch of the many-sided produc- 
tion of the presses of that period. 

Dr. Willoughby divides the books printed by Jaggard into classes and 
studies them and their authors and the printer’s relation to both. When we 
remember that they include such monuments as not only the Shakespeare 
First Folio, but Milles’s Nodilitas and Catalogue of honor, Raleigh’s History of 
the world, Topsell’s Historie of foure-footed beastes and Historie of serpents, it 
becomes clear that Jaggard, at any rate, can have been no mere catchpenny 
pirate. Dr. Willoughby analyzes very fairly the considerable literature de- 
bating the episode of the 1619 Shakespeare quartos, which constitutes one of 
the chief, but not the most certain, counts in the indictment of the printer. 
Whatever the exact truth of that matter, it is at least obvious that the in- 
jured parties—the players of Shakespeare’s company—harbored no deep re- 
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sentment against Jaggard or they would not have allowed him—even with 
his exceptional equipment and experience in the printing of large volumes— 
to have the commission to print their dead fellow-actor’s works. 

While this book, his chief title to fame, was on the presses, there occurred 
Jaggard’s notable conflict with that Malvolio, Ralph Brooke, York Herald. 
The story has often been told before, since it is among other things a /ocus 
classicus for the practice of proofreading at that period; but we may welcome 
its reappearance. So salient an episode in Jaggard’s life could hardly be passed 
over, for it not only left him victor on the field with his adversary’s reputation 
destroyed, but Jaggard’s defense and attack are rich in comedy and in the 
charms of the best prose of that great age and, moreover, enforce the excellent 
lesson that printers as well as authors have reputations to protect. 

With so much to praise, may a reviewer who is—or was—a bibliographer 
be allowed a complaint against a bibliographer-author? It is that Dr. Wil- 
loughby gives no list of the books with Jaggard’s imprint or known to have 
been printed by him. A large number are mentioned, of course, but that is by 


no means the same thing. 
ARUNDELL EsDAILE 


British Museum 
London, England 


Norsk litteratur og b¢ker om Norge trykt i utlandet 1926-1930. Utarbeidet av 
Gustav E. Raase. Oslo: Cammermeyers Boghandel, 1935. Pp. [iii]+79. 
The above-mentioned catalog is based on the American, Danish, English, 

Finnish, French, Swedish, and German booklists which appear usually at 
weekly intervals; and also on a number of catalogs in many languages from 
which the compiler has selected works that fall within the scope of the publica- 
tion. Besides Norwegian literature and books about Norway, the catalog in- 
cludes books about the Polar regions to the north of Norway, general Norse 
literature, and a considerable number of books by Norwegian-American writ- 
ers and relating to Americans of Norwegian parentage. 

The title is given in four languages—Norwegian, English, French, and Ger- 
man. So also are the explanations of abbreviations, Contents, and section 
headings. The catalog will prove indispensable to libraries, institutions, and 
individuals who aim to keep in touch with the subjects or the fields of litera- 
ture which it covers. 

Students of Norwegian and also of comparative literature will note with in- 
terest the extent to which works of Norwegian writers have been translated 
into other languages. Here are the number of titles listed under some of the 
better known and more popular authors: Bjgrnson, 16; Bojer, 22; Duun, 11; 
Elvestad, writer of detective and criminal stories, 24; Falkberget, 12; Halles- 
by, theologian and revivalist, 10; Hamsun, 83; Haukland, 10; Holberg, 11; 
Ibsen, 38; Gisle Johnson, theologian, 24; Kinck, 9; Nansen, 13; Martha Os- 
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tenso, Norwegian-American writer, 18; Barbra Ring, writer of children’s 
stories, 18; Rglvaag, Norwegian-American writer, 17; Gabriel Scott, 10; 
Sigrid Undset, 64. 

While the works of Ibsen have not been translated as freely during the five 
years in question as those of Hamsun and Sigrid Undset, for instance, a ref- 
erence to the classified Index reveals that no less than thirty-eight biographical 
and critical works about him have appeared during this brief period in coun- 
tries other than Norway. In number of translations, as well as in biographies 
and critical works, Germany leads all other countries. 

The fact that prices are, as a rule, quoted will make the catalog a welcome 
addition to the bibliographical apparatus of librarians as well as students of 
literature. 












J. C. M. Hanson 





Sister Bay, Wisconsin 







Early American books and printing. By Joun Wintericu. Boston: Houghton, 

1935. Pp. [xii]+253. $2.50. 

This is a manual for the Americana collector, treating particularly of books 
which the average reader of the Library quarterly will never see. One of the 
traditional cultural defects of American scholarship is the American scholar’s 
relatively small knowledge of, and interest in, the background of his own 
specialty. This is noticeable in the American, be he scientist or humanist. 
The librarian frequently comes in for his share of such just criticism. The 
characteristic is so often pointed out at sessions and conferences of librarians 
that one is tempted to inquire why something is not done about it. This is the 
value of Mr. Winterich’s volume; he has done something about it. 

While the book begins with a discussion of the 1507 Cosmographiae intro- 
ductio of Waldseemiiller and of the various editions of the Columbus letter of 
1493—books which are beyond the purchasing power of the average librarian 
—yet Mr. Winterich goes on with some pointed remarks about later and 
coming books, which, in time, will become rare Americana and which the in- 
telligent librarian ought to be trained to spot, and to get, while the getting is 
good. How to make an intelligent librarian then becomes the question. 

Intuition and sentiment are factors which loom as large as technical train- 
ing. Neither can be taught. But the one can be awakened, and the other can 
be aroused. Mr. Winterich’s little volume is to be recommended to all who 
wish to make a career in a distinctively American library and who want to 
orient themselves in the bibliography of Americana—critical or descriptive. 

It is conceivable that there are members of the staff of the New York Pub- 
lic Library (which probably contains a larger percentage of the books dis- 
cussed by Mr. Winterich than any other library at home or abroad), who live 
in the same building with the great treasures yet never get by the fortifications 
which separate the sanctum of Lenox and Eames from the rest of the build- 
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ing. We hasten to add: this is as it ought to be. Sometimes it seems as though 
the worker in a provincial library has more real chance to move in the atmos- 
phere of rare books than the laborer in the metropolitan field. Mr. Winterich’s 
book will do much to introduce a New Yorker to the New York Public Li- 
brary—though Mr. Lydenberg may not thank us for suggesting such a thing. 

Probably the ideal training for a librarian is experience in a bookstore. 
But book-dealers are not yet ready to take on a flock of bright young people 
every autumn, pay them, and then let someone else get the benefit of the con- 
sequent education and training. How, then, can the would-be librarian learn 
anything about the fundamental books of this country? Again, Mr. Winter- 
ich’s book offers a partial answer. Here one can get a glimpse of what he 
ought to know, and certainly in a pleasant fashion. The book unfolds as a 
story and has unity and coherence, despite the author’s prefatory misgivings 
on how good a job he has done. 

Another merit lies in the amount of information crammed into a book of 
this size. In addition, the author has brought all his factual information down 
to the latest monographic findings so that if he says no copy of a book survives, 
he means that no copy is known to survive in 1935—not that someone said so 
in 1860. The constant citation of the most recent researches of the men who 
know, and who we know are the only people who do know, gives us the more 
confidence in Mr. Winterich’s generalizations. 

Finally, in the concluding chapter the author again makes clear what has 
often been demonstrated before—that book collecting is not solely a rich 
man’s game; it is a game for any book-lover who has interest, enthusiasm, and 
persistence. Fortunately, or unfortunately, these qualities cannot be taught, 
although we should not be surprised to see bulletins offering them as subjects 
to be taught by the larger universities. For ever since we heard of an institu- 
tion in New York publishing a bulletin on How to handle a benefactor, we shall 
expect anything to be offered as a teachable subject. Librarians will find it 
more pleasant and more profitable to take their first steps in the field of rare 
Americana with Mr. Winterich as a guide, and those who are already globe- 
trotters in the world of Americana will find here a refreshing synthesis and 
many reminders of paths they have already explored. 

Ranpotpx G. Apams 
William L. Clements Library 
University of Michigan 


Chinese calligraphy. By Lucy Driscott and Kenji Topa. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. viit+70. $2.00. 

A study in the field of Chinese calligraphy is most opportune at this time 
when, with the return of prosperity, the mind of the people can be set upon 
cultural development. This monograph on the foremost art of China is both 
an introduction to a fine art and an appreciation of its contribution to the art 
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of the world, as well as a guide with practical suggestions for the beginner in 
the study of a sensitive art scarcely known in the West. 

The material it covers is so well handled that it will be helpful both to the 
reader for general information in the field and to the student in the fine arts. 
It contains also exceptionally well-organized material for one who knows 
Chinese and can go with the references in hand to the Chinese texts used as 
source material. 

There are minor errors to which the reviewer might call attention. Such 
errors, however, in no way detract from the value of the study to the student 
or reader who does not know Chinese. These, with suggestions, will likely be 
considered in reviews to be found in periodicals devoted to Chinese studies. 

The vivid portrayal of the symbolism, of the dynamic ideal, and of certain 
values of calligraphic art are well balanced with the presentation of the tech- 
nique of calligraphic expression. It is a pleasure to follow the concept ex- 
pressed in “‘life-movement” from the opening paragraph through its ramifica- 
tions found in the body of the text to the reappearance of the conception in 
verbal expression in the concluding remarks. 

Nancy Lee Swann 
The Gest Chinese Research Library 
McGill University Library 
Montreal, Canada 
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Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. Catalogo della mostra manoscritti e documenti ortentali 
tenuta dalla Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana e dall’ Archivio Segreto nell’occasione del 
XIX Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti, Roma, 23-29 Settembre, 1935. Roma: 
Citta del Vaticano, 1935. Pp. 40. 


This is the description of the exposition of oriental manuscripts held in the Vatican 
Library on the occasion of the meeting in Rome of the International Congress of Orien- 
talists. The list of treasures included gives a good idea of the wealth of this old and 
important library in the field of Orientalia. 

The Vatican Library has published recently catalogs of its Hebrew manuscripts (by 
U. Cassuto, 1935); of its Christian arab manuscripts (by G. Graf, 1934); and of its 
Ethiopic manuscripts (by Grébaut and Tisserant, 1935). A catalog of the Muslim arab 
material is being prepared by Levi della Vida and will appear soon. 


Current English. A study of present-day usages and tendencies, including pronunciation, 
spelling, grammatical practice, word-coining, and the shifting of meanings. By ArTHUR 
G. Kennepy. Boston: Ginn, 1935. Pp. xiiit+-737. $3.50. 


This book, although it is doubtless intended as an academic textbook, will be a useful 
purchase for the public library. It sets forth in a readable way the elements of the his- 
tory of the English language and describes its present form both in America and else- 
where. Most etymological and linguistic studies if they are authoritative are also un- 
readable and uninteresting to a layman. But any intelligent person can read this book 
with enjoyment and, at the same time, acquire a useful knowledge of the whys and 
whats of accepted current English. 


Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 1934-1935. No. 2. Compiled for 
the National Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies by 
the Association oF Researcu Lisraries; edited by Donatp B. Giicurist. New 
York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. Pp. xii+102. $1.00. 


This is the second issue of a yearly list of the dissertations accepted by American uni- 
versities from candidates for the Doctorate. Like its predecessor, it is arranged by sub- 
ject and by university under each subject. The total number of dissertations listed 
is 2,649. 

A table preceding the list of theses gives information concerning publication of theses 
or abstracts, number of manuscript copies available in libraries of the accepting institu- 
tions, and conditions under which they will be loaned. Other tables analyze the disserta- 
tions according to subject. 

The text is accompanied by an alphabetical subject Index and an author Index. 


Essays on modern authors. An index for high school use. By Muriet Avcusta Crooks. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1935. Pp. 31. $0.35; ten or more, $0.25. 
This is a planographed list of the sources for critical material on authors considered 

in high-school courses in literature. Eighty-two authors are represented. In most cases 

the critical works noted concern the author’s works as a whole. However, in the case of 
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thirteen of the most-studied writers references are given to criticisms of their individual 
works. 

The list is arranged alphabetically by the author criticized. Following this list is a 
Supplement (pp. 21-31) containing a list of collections of critical essays arranged by 
title. 


The high-school science library for 1934-1935. By Hanor A. Wess. (Reprinted from 
Peabody journal of education, Vol. X11, No. 2.) Nashville, Tenn.: Peabody Library 
School, 1935. Pp. [12]. $0.12. 

This is the eleventh issue of a buying-list of books in the field of the natural sciences 
which are suitable for the high-school library. It does not differ in its form from the 
previous lists which began publication in 1925. 

The titles included in the present list were published during the years 1934-35. They 
are classified in two ways: (1) by catchword subject, e.g., ““The spirit of science,” “‘Sci- 
ence in home and community,” etc.; and (2) by price plus usefulness. This second classi- 
fication indicates the level of the total expenditure for science books which should in- 
clude each title. That is to say, if the title is in the $100 class it should not be purchased 
unless the library spends at least $100 for science books. A short note accompanies each 
title. 

Like its predecessors this list will undoubtedly be of value to the high-school libra- 
rian as a résumé of the publications of the year in the field and as a list of possible 
purchases. 


Index to plays. Supplement. Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Firxins, New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1935. Pp. vit+[iv]+140. Sold on service basis; maximum price $4.00. 
This supplementary volume indexes 3,284 plays, most of which were published be- 

tween 1927 and 1934, while the original index covering 126 years and published in 1927 

indexed only 7,872 plays published between 1800 and 1926. Miss Firkins has included 

all plays of well-known dramatists, whether published in separate form, in collections, 

or in magazines. In addition to all the separate editions of plays, she has analyzed 192 

collections of plays by one author and 172 collections of plays by more than one author. 

The work is very thoroughly done. The book will be of inestimable value to the refer- 

ence librarian who is called upon to locate current plays. 


Parlementsbiblioteek, Kaapstad. Gids tot die publikasies in en oor Afrikaans in die 
Parlementsbiblioteek van die Unie van Suid-Afrika, te Kaapstad. Tweed uitgawe. 
Kaapstad: Parlementsbiblioteek, 1934. Pp. v+145. 

This is the second edition of the catalog of books in Afrikaans (the language of the 
Union of South Africa) which are to be found in the Parliament Library in Capetown. 
It is in the form of the classified catalog using broad subject groups such as “‘Philoso- 
phy,” “Sociology,” etc. It is perhaps noteworthy because it lists the content of the 
Mendelssohn library of Africana which has been incorporated with the Parliament 
Library. 

It will be valuable as a bibliography of the literature of Afrikaans and as an authority 
for catalogers for the spelling and form of authors’ names in this language. 

The catalog is arranged alphabetically by author under the subject. The text is ac- 
companied by an author Index and a subject-title Index. 


Philippine Library Association. Proceedings of the first national Book Week and the 1934 
Librarians’ Convention. (‘Philippine Library Association publications,” Vol. I.) 
Manila: Philippine Library Association, 1935. Pp. 173. 

This is the first volume of the “Publications” of the Philippine Library Association. 

It contains fifteen articles on general and special library subjects as well as the addresses 
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and proceedings of the 1934 Convention of the Association and a résumé of the events 
and features of the national Book Week. 

The editors of the Quarterly take this opportunity to welcome a newcomer in the 
field of library periodical literature. 


The story of books. By Ropert Bincuam Downs. (“University of North Carolina li- 
brary extension publication,” Vol. I, No. 6.) Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1935. Pp. 42+[1]. $0.50. 

This is a syllabus and select bibliography for the home-study course given by the 
University of South Carolina on the history of bookmaking from the most primitive 
form of writing down to contemporary publications. This bibliography will prove very 
useful even though only books in English are cited. 


Slovanské knihovéda III, Zd. V. Tobolkovi k Sedesdtce z domova i z ciziny. Redigoval 
Jaw Emuer. Praha: Ceskoslovenskd Spoletnost Knihovédnd, 1934. Pp. 98. 


The third volume of Slovanské knihovéda takes the form of a series of essays in honor 
of the librarian, Zd. V. Tobolka, on his sixtieth birthday. The contributors include such 
well-known men as I. Collijn, M. Godet, W. Munthe, and T. P. Sevensma. While more 
than half of the essays are in Czechish, there are three in English. Some of the Czechish 
articles are accompanied by abstracts in French or English. The volume ends with an 
eight-page bibliography of the writings of Tobolka. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The following publications have been received at the offices of the 
Library quarterly. 


American Association for Adult Education. Annual report of the director in 
behalf of the executive board for 1934-35. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1935. Pp. 42. 

Annual of the University Club. Seventy-first year, 1935-36. New York: Uni- 
versity Club, 1935. Pp. 159. 

Bibliography of eighteenth century English literature. By Freperic Ewen. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. [iv]+28. $0.30. 

Buying list of books for small libraries. Compiled by Marion Horton. sth ed. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1935. Pp. viit+140. $1.35. 

College library publicity. By Guy R. Lyte. (“Useful reference series,” No. 
54.) Boston: F. W. Faxon, 1935. Pp. 1134+-[2]. $1.50. 

Constitutionism. The origin of liberty under the constitution. By James Mus- 
saTti. Los Angeles: Richard Blank, 1935. Pp. [vi]+58. $1.00. 

“Current research on pulp and paper in the government and university 
iaboratories of the United States,” by Crarence J. West, in Paper trade 
journal, C, No. 20 (May 16, 1935), 41-§2. 

“Developments in paper testing during 1934,” by B. W. Scrisner, in Paper 
trade journal, C, No. 18 (May 2, 1935), §1-§2. 

The education digest, Vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1935. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
P.O. Box 100. Monthly except in July and August. Annual subscription, 
$2.00. 

An experimental reading study in the joint library-adult elementary education 
field. By Evtzasetu C. Morriss, Marion V. Morse, and Epna Puiuips, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935. Pp. iv+44. 

Fédération Internationale des Associations de Bibliothécaires. Actes du Comité 
International des Bibliothéques. 8° Session, Madrid-Barcelone, 19-20, 30 
mai, 1935. (““Publications,” Vol. VII.) La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1935. Pp. 164. Fr. 7 (Swiss). 

Foreign languages for the use of printers and translators. Supplement to Style 
manual of the United States Government Printing Office. 2d ed., revised and 
enlarged. By Georce F. vow Ostermann and A. E. Giecencacx. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. vii+230. $1.00. 

Guide to sports and outdoor recreations. A selected list of books, 1918 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1934. Compiled by Witsow M. Ranck. (Reprinted from Research 
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quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 1 [March, 1935].) New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. 
Pp. 75+151. $0.75. 

Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen. Von 
Max Manitius, herausgegeben von Kart Manitius. (Beiheft 67 zum 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen.) Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1935. Pp. 
xi+357. Rm. 20. 

A history of American biography, 1800-1935. By Epwarp H. O’NEILL. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. xi+428. $4.00. 

How to locate educational information and data. A text and reference book; 
Alexander library exercises: for use with the same authors “How to locate 
educational information and data.” By CarteR ALEXANDER. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 
Xxvi+272+ 101. 

The Huntington Library bulletin, No. 8, October, 1935. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. [ii]+176. $2.50. 

Indian Library Association. Report on the working of the Indian Library Asso- 
ciation for the period from 13th September, 1933 to 31st March, 1935. Cal- 
cutta: Indian Library Association, 1935. Pp. 23+[2]. 

Indian library journal. An illustrated monthly magazine expounding the various 
phases of library science and the library movement in India, Vol. III, No. 7, 
April, 1935. Bezwada, India: D. T. Rao at the Vani Press. Pp. 23. An- 
nual subscription, $3.00. 

Institut International d’Agriculture Bibliothéque. Liste des périodiques regus 
couramment par la Bibliotheque de [Institut International d Agriculture 
(Situation au ler Janvier, 1935). Edition provisoire. Rome: Institut In- 
ternational d’Agriculture Bibliothéque, 1935. Pp. v+133 (Mimeographed). 

An introduction to a bibliography of the Paris Peace Conference. Collections of 
sources, archive publications, and source books. By Nina ALmonp and Ratpx 
Haswe tt Lutz. (“Hoover War Library bibliographical series,” No. 2.) 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 32. 

Jahrbuch der Biicherpreise. Ergebnisse der Versteigerungen in Deutschland, 
Osterreich, Holland, der Schweiz, Skandinavien, der Tschechoslowakei, Un- 
garn. Band XXIX (1934). Compiled by Gertrup Hesse cer. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1935. Pp. x+217. 

Lexikon des gesamten Buchwesens. Herausgegeben von Kart LOrrcer und 
Joacuim KircHner unter mitwirkung von WILHELM Oxsricu. Band I, 4a- 
Goetheana. Leipzig: Karl W. Hiersemann, 1935. Pp. xiiit+[i]+640. Rm. 44. 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. Classified catalogue of 
books in the library including departmental libraries. Part III: Classes E, 
F, and G. Epidemiology, vital statistics and medical geography; aetiology, 
diseases of doubtful causation and those due to physical agents; toxicology 
and diseases of chemical causation. London: London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, 1935. Pp. [3]+51-89+[4] (Mimeographed). Gratis 
upon request. 
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“A method for determining whiteness of paper,” by Deane B. Jupp, in Paper 
trade journal, C, No. 21 (May 23, 1935), 40-42. 

Nathaniel Evans. A poet of Colonial America. By Epcar Lecare Penninc- 
ton. Ocala, Fla.: Privately printed for the author, 1935. Pp. [32]. $0.50. 

Nederlandsche overheidsuitgaven. Lijst van officieele uitgaven verschenen in 
Nederland en Nederlandsch Oost-en West-Indié, bewerkt door het ruilbureau 
der Koninklijke Bibliotheek. Vol. V1. ’S-Gravenhage: Algemeene Lands- 
drukkerij, 1935. Pp. 123. 

An outline of geography. By Preston E. James. Boston: Ginn, 1935. Pp. 
XVi+475. $3.00. 

Persian bookbindings of the fifteenth century. By Meumet Aca-Ocuv. (“Uni- 
versity of Michigan publications, fine arts,” Vol. I.) Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. ix+23+22 plates. $5.00. 

Regulation of the small loan business. By Louis N. Rosinson and Ror Nu- 
GENT. (“Small loan series.”) New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935. 
Pp. 284. $3.00. 

Réle et formation du bibliothécaire. Etude comparative sur la formation profes- 
sionnelle du bibliothécaire. (‘Dossiers de la Coopération Intellectuelle.’’) 
Paris: Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1935. Pp. 385. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A selected bibliography of the best available editions of 
his writings, of biographies and criticisms of him, and of references showing his 
relations with contemporaries. Compiled by Vincin1a Waptow Kennepy 
and Mary Nei Barton. Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
1935. Pp. viiit+151. 

School books and racial antagonism. A study of omissions and inclusions that 
make for misunderstanding. By R. B. Eveazer. Atlanta, Ga.: Executive 
Committee, Conference on Education and Race Relations, 1935. Pp. 8. 

The school for the child from two to eight. By Ise Forest. Boston: Ginn, 
1935. Pp. ix+286. $1.80. 

Standard catalog for public libraries, 1934 edition. First supplement. An anno- 
tated list of 610 titles with a full analytical index. Compiled by Dororny E. 
Cook, Heten Grant Cusuina, and Isapet Monro. New York: H. W. 
Wilson, 1935. Pp. ix+[i]+147. Included in subscription service. 

Statistics of Canadian commodities. Compiled by a ComMITTEE OF THE 
Monrtreat SpeciAt Lisraries Association, Maun E. Martin, chairman, 
and Mitprep I. Turnsv tt, statistician. New York: Special Libraries 
Association, 1935. 1 page chart. $0.50. 

Ten years of adult education. A report on a decade of progress in the American 
movement. By Morse Avams Cartwricut. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
Pp. xiv-+220. $2.00. 

A Union world catalog of manuscript books. Preliminary studies in method. By 
the Commitree ON BisiioGRaPHy OF THE AMERICAN LiBRary Associa- 
tion, Ernest Cusninc Ricuarpson, chairman. V. 4 supplement to the 
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manuscript book collections of Spain and Portugal. By Henry H. Gruss, 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1935. Pp. ix+302. 

Universidade de Sao Paulo. Revista da faculdade de direito. Vol. XX XI, Fasc. 
I e II, Janeiro—Junho de 1935. Sao Paulo (Brasil): Universidade de Sao 
Paulo, 1935. Pp. 368. 

The University Club library bulletin. A selected list of recent accessions, Novem- 
ber 1, 193¢—May 1, 1935. New York: University Club, 1935. Pp. 35. 
Bicti Beeyxpaincsxoi Axagemii Hayx. No. 6-7 (1934, Bepecens- 
*OBTEHB) Pp. 44; No. 8-9 (mmeronay-rpyHEHb). Kuis: suyjABHUIT- 

BO BCEYKPAIHCbKOI AKAJIEM1i HAyK, 1934-35. Pp. 44; 54. 

BicTi yKpAixncbKoi AKAWEMii HAyK. No. 1 (ciuEHs); No. 2-3 (moruti— 
BEpE9EHb), KHiB; BAXABHHUTBO YKPAIHCbKO! AKAJEMii HAyK, 1935. 
Pp. 111; 188. 

Washington's farewell address. In facsimile, with transliterations of all the 
drafts of Washington, Madison, and Hamilton, together with their corre- 
spondence and other supporting documents. Edited, with a history of its 
origin, reception by the nation, rise of the controversy respecting its au- 
thorship, and a bibliography by Vicror Huco Patrsirs. New York: 
New York Public Library, 1935. Pp. xvi+360. In cloth, $12.50; in 
leather, $15.50. 

What makes a book readable. With special reference to adults of limited reading 
ability. An initial study. By Witttam S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. 
(“University of Chicago studies in library science.”) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xviii+358. $3.00. 

Why not censureship? By W. S. Taytor. (Reprinted from Sewanee review, 
July, 1935.) Sewanee, Tenn.: University of the South, 1935. Pp. 16. 








